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PROPHECIES. 
BY EMI B. SWANK. 


Oh, beautifal dreams that haunt me so 
When the pale pinks bloom and roses blow, — 
Oh, sweet bright dreams of the long ago— 
Life of the summers past. 
I hold ye yet by your loyal truth— 
Prophecies sweet of my by-gone youth, 
Despite the mad words seeming ruth 
Ye shall be true at last. 
There were whispers I heard from worlds afar, 
When pearly gates were left ajar, 
And a gleam of light like a golden bar 
Floated down to earth. 
And the mystical music holds me still 
With pulse aglow and heart athrill, 
And fervent faith in the great, good will 
That gave us birth. 
Oh, royal kinsmen everywhere— 
Whose prayers are labor from year to year, 
Work cheerily on and know no fear; 
Truth never fails. 
His angels walk with you in unseen light, 
His all-loving heart reads yours aright— 
His all-helping hand lends you its might, 
And justice holds the scales, 
Indianapolis, Ind 
«> 6 ——_—_ 
For the Woman's Journal, 


LEVEL GRAVES. 
BY LOIS LAWRIE. 


Now when you bury your old griefs and pains 

Let them be buried deeply, that no spade 

May throw up their dead bones to bleach and fade 
In the world’s happy sunlight; that no rains 

May wash to view unseemly, sad remains 

Of shroud or casket. If their graves were made 
Level with all the cornfields, nor betrayed 

Their nature bya headstone, when the grain 

Of autumn ripened, and the red and gold 

Of your flowers far out-bloomed the best showing 
Of former years, I think that you would hold 
Them as a part of your own life-growing, . 
Your best heave-offering God-ward. Men could fold 
Your sweet grave-flowers the closer not knowing. 
Acton, Mass. 














PLAIN DEALING THE BEST. 


Mr. Darwin’s strongest opponents are usu- 
ally ready to admit the remarkable fairness 
of the man; that if he cannot explain a fact 
he says so frankly and does not deny or with- 
hold the fact; nor does he say with the cel- 
ebrated Frenchman Junt pis pour les faits— 
‘So much the worse for the facts.” It is hard 
to show this fairness even in science—which 
is for some reason reputed a calm and cold 
domain,though it certainly produces the hot- 
test fighting of our time. It is still harder 
to do it in urging a reform, where there is 
sometimes a strong temptation to keep incon- 
venient facts out of the way. But I think 
that in every reform, and especially in the 
largest, we need to tell what seems to us the 
exact truth; and even if this were to risk 
immediate defeat, it might prevent prema- 
ture triumph on false grounds; which is 
worse than defeat. 

For one, I know that there has not been 
a year since I began to write in this Jour- 
NAL that I have not encountered many re- 
monstrances over particular editorials, and 
that I have not been charged with making 
damaging admissions and furnishing ammu- 
nition to the enemy. Sometimes, I am 
happy to say, these criticisms have been af- 
terwards revoked by the very friends who 
made them; and I certainly trust that I 
have retained, on the whole, the confidence 
of my readers. Part of this confidence 





comes, no doubt, from the knowledge thiat 
I do not write as a mere partisan, but with 
an honest desire to look all the facts in the 
face. Of course, honesty and candor are 
not enough, for many very inconsiderate 
and changeable people possess those traits. 
But in these respects a writer must abide by 
the character he has gained; those who read 
a column of his writing, week by week, 
must discover within a year or two whether 
he is a compass or a weathercock. As Con- 
fucius wisely said: ‘‘How can a man be 
concealed?” 

It seems quite needless for a writer thus 
well-known among his particular readers to 
go out of his way to defend himself, or to 
write a second and third article to explain 
a first. If one does not write clearly the 
first time, one is not likely to better it the 
second time. But I am always glad to call 
the attention of readers to a cardinal point, 
or what seems to me such, in all good Wo- 
man Suffrage reasoning,—and that is, nev- 
er to flatter women or to exalt them unrea- 
sonably at the expense of men. For one I 
am always anxious to keep clear of what 
may be called the Angelic Superiority The- 
ory; and this for many reasons. First, I 
have never seen the proof of it; that is, al- 
though there may be en the whole some su- 
periority of tone in certain directions, 
among women, yet there are many consid- 
erations to balance this and it is not, at any 
rate, enough to build upon. Again, if you 
concede to women an overwhelming share 
of spiritual power, it is almost essential that 
you should admit in men a corresponding 
intellectual superiority,—to keep the bal- 
ance of the sexes. Moreover, the claim 
proves too mueh to be practically useful; 
tor if you show that the traditional treat- 
ment of women has saved them from all hu- 
man depravity, then most men will think 
that an argument for retaining the tradition- 
al treatment unaltered. It is like the old 
anti-slavery argument; if an injudicious or- 
ator made too much of any alleged superi- 
ority of the negro race, it was immediately 
claimed as an argument for slavery. The 
necessary thing to show was that the perse- 
cuted race had in it the materials for eleva- 
tion to an equal position, but had hitherto 
really suffered for the want of that position. 
And this is what we must show in regard to 
women; not merely that the  ballot-box 
needs them to reform it, but that they need 
the ballot-box to educate them. 

Any other theory, in my judgment, will 
land us in disappointment. So surely as 
women vote, a great many instances very 
unlike angelic superiority will show them- 
selves. There will be intriguing women, 
low-minded women, selfish women, false 
women. There are all these already. In 
the wide range of human inconsistency, all 
these traits may be combined with many 
good ones. It is possible for a person to be 
a life-long reformer, and yet so mingle the 
reform with vanity, selfishness, hatred and 
unscrupulousness that it almost ceases to 
be a badge of honor. Does any one believe 
that such a person is to be benefited or ele- 
vated by success? Never. One effect of 
the triumph of the Woman Suffrage agita- 
tion will undoubtedly be the appearance of 
anew supply of demagogues and charlatans, 
very probably adding some new arts to those 
discovered by their predecessors. What 
then? This result will follow from any 
large extension of the Suffrage. But the 
mass of women, like the mass of men, will be 
of a different stamp; and will mean, on the 
whole, to vote right. The only theory on 
which any form of popular government can 
rest must be that finely stated by Frederick 
Douglass in a speech, when he said that 
‘‘we can, in the long run, trust all the 
knowledge in the community to take care 
of all the ignorance of the community, and 
all its virtue to take care of all its vice.” 
If we lose hold on this faith, we may as 
well revert to despotism immediately. But 
if we hold it, it is not necessary to prove 
that women are positively superior to men; 
only that they are, on the whole, quite as 
well fitted for voters, and that they need the 
ballot for self-respect and self-protection. 

T. W. H. 
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M&S. KEMBLE AND THE STAGE. 





A clever actress makes answer in our col- 
umns with much spirit and good sense to 
Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler's latest onslaught 
in the Atlantic upon the profession to which 
her family owe all their distinction. Cer 
tainly nothing can be more absurd than Mrs. 
Butler’s proposition that women ought not 
to go upon the stage, because in so doing 
they make an exhibition of themselves. As 
our fair correspondent very neatly and 
completely puts it, this is exactly true of 
pretty nearly every calling in which women 
can support themselves respectably by their 
own abilities and industry. It is certainly 





true, we may add, of the profession of pub- 
lic reading in which Mrs. Butler has won 
so much reputation and which the Suturday 
Review, apropos of Thackeray, once de- 
scribed as a decent way of showing a fa- 
mous writer in a van. Forty years ago, be- 
fore Mrs. Butler was married and _ retired 
from the stage, her diary of her travels in 
America contained slurs and attacks of the 
same unhandsome sort upon the theater and 
upon the votaries of the dramatic art. No- 
body minded them then, for they were ‘‘pret- 
ty Fanny’s ways,” and nobody need mind 
them much now.— New York World. 

To the Editors of the World. 

Sirn:—The Atlantic Monthly for July, at 
page thirty-nine, presents Mrs, Fanny Kem- 
ble as autobiographically referring to his- 
trionic interpretation, thus: ‘‘A business 
which is incessant excitement and factitious 
emotion seems to me unworthy of a man, 
and a business which is public exhibition, 
unworthy of a woman.” These opinions 
emanate from a lady of illustrious dramatic 
lineage, and whose private worth, as well as 
public triumphs in her art, two continents 
have applauded. They therefore possess a 
more than ordinary importance. If her 
opinions be accurate, then no gentleman 
ought to pursue , as an actor, an unworthy 
business, and certainly every true woman 
should at once withdraw from the stage. 
But, if fallacious, then the opinions should 
be examined and refuted. In the space which 
a newspaper spares, only suggestions or im- 
plications of argument can be outlined. 
A primary question is, will these opinions of 
Mrs. Kemble withstand the test of argu 
ment or illustration? To gentlemen like 
Messrs. Wallack, Boucicault and Jefferson 
may well be left any desired answer to the 
mention about men. Regarding the other 
statement, I claim at once that public exhi 
bition can become unworthy of a woman 
only by its mode. There is no business 
with which women are connected which 
does not more or less demand public exhibi- 
tion. The most modest shop-girl, or store 
attendant, or telegraph operator, or checker 
in a restaurant, is necessarily exposed to the 
possible rudeness, im pertinence or persiflage 
of coxcombs or unthinking strangers. She 
dialogues; she puts on her neatest dress; 
she gives and receives repartee and prepares 
her best powers of action for her merchant- 
managers and her own satisfaction. Even 
“society” has become a business—one to 
whose pursuit thousands of worthy and clev- 
er women devote their lives and fortunes. 
They are not deterred from the business be- 
cause it is necessarily made up of public 
exhibition. Nine-tenths of the ladies and 
gentlemen they meet at royal levees or bail- 
rooms, routs, receptions, weddings, etc., are 
almost total strangers to them. They some- 
times occupy in make-up and adornments, 
within domestic dressing-rooms, more time 
than actresses doin their stage ones. To 
what end, except to join in the necessary 
public exhibitions and dialogues which va- 
riously give and receive pleasure, amuse- 
ment, or information? Where do ladies go 
more positively upon public exhibition than 
at spas and fashionable watering-places? 
And why not? 

True, the average dialogues of society are 
not so clever to hearers as those which dra- 
matists put into the mouths of the ‘‘plaver 
folk.” True, the average grace of action 
suited to the word is not so delightful 0 
lookers-on as are those beheld on the stag 
The majority of society devotees publicly 
wear facial masks, publicly portray sent- 
ments and enact emotions entirely foreign 
to their character and real opinions. All 
these because of the public demands of so- 
ciety in its mutuality of exhibition. What 
true lover or husband upon returning home 
from the society plays is not proud to re- 
member how charmingly the woman of his 
heart looked and how she pleased the throng? 
Again, why not? Whatever (by universal 
Suffrage of both sexes) is is right—as much 
so in the time of Tennyson as of Alexander 
Pope. The doctor in his office, the barris- 
ter in his Court, the politician at his forum, 
the banker at his board meeting, and often 
the clergyman in his chancel, each and all 
towards patients, clients, constituency, cor- 
respondents and congregations, must and do 
interpret roles which differ from their own 
true selves. All these illustrations show 
that if businesses allied to excitement and 
factitious emotion, or any business which is 
public exhibition, be unworthy of men and 
women, then a large portion of civilized 
people must either die or re-create Arcadia 
or even Beeotia. I cannot deny that ‘‘his- 
trionic interpretation” shares excitement, 
factitious emotion and public exhibition 
with many other types of business. The 
greater experience of Mrs. Fanny Kemble 
brings her, however, to conclusions that 
would close not only the stage but many 
pursuits to worthy men and women. She 
has, no doubt, read that ‘‘our experience is 
a spark caught from the ashes of our illu- 
sions.” It may be that her earlier views 
upon histrionic interpretation given in her 
maiden journals (whose rhetorical sparkle 
and naive style some republisher ought to 
allow another generation to real) were illu- 
sions; and that in her “Old Woman’s Gos- 
sip” we see the ashes and the spark! Nev- 
ertheless, those journals, as well as her later 
recollections, attest that the thousands of 
refined ladies and noteworthy gentlemen 
who, from time to time, feted and honored 
her, did not believe the public exhibitions of 
the stage to be necessarily ‘‘unworthy of a 
woman,” Her uncle, John Philip Kemble, 
(whose retirement Thomas Campbell com- 
memorated in an ode), her aunt, Mrs. Sid- 





dons; her father, Charles Kemble, and her 
mother (whose *‘Day After the Wedding” 
evinced that she was as clever with pen as 
she was capable before the footlights), may 
each and all be quoted as practically refut- 
ing her opinions concerning this ‘‘unworthi- 
ness.” Each of them doubtless often felt, 
what nearly every actress and actor feels, 
and what is well phrased by Lord Lytton in 
his ‘‘Parisians,” viz: ‘‘And you who have 
that voice pretend to despise the gift. What! 
despise the power of communicating delight, 
the power that we authors enjoy; and rarely, 
if ever, can we give delight with so little al- 
loy as the actress. And when an audience 
disperses can you guess what grief the ac- 
tress may have comforted? what hard hearts 
she may have softened? what high thoughts 
she may have awakened? You say, ‘Out 
on the vamped-up hypocrite! Out on the 
stage robes and painted cheeks!’ I say, 
‘Out on the morbid spirit which so cynical- 
ly regards the mere details by which a 
whole effect on the minds and hearts and 
souls of races and nations can be pro- 
duced.’ ”’ 

In fine, the worthiness cr unworthiness of 
any public exhibition in a business depends 
entirely on the mode or manner. Bathing 
is not given up because now and then a few 
men and women wear ovutre dresses. Wo- 
men are not banished from restaurants be- 
cause waiter girls throng music halls. Le- 
vees and balls are not abandoned because 
the taste of a few borders upon the decollete. 
Did one ever hear that any of the Kemble 
family unworthily participated in any his- 
trionic exhibition? Certainly not. What 
is true of its members can be minutely as- 
serted of a hundred others, whose British, 
French, German or American names almost 
any play goer may readily catalogue in his 


memory. Very truly your obedient ser 
vant, A. D. 
Wallack *s The ate T. Ne w York. 
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IOWA WOMEN FOR HAYES. 


Ata meeting called here for the purpose 
of organizing a Hayes and Wheeler club, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Perma- 
nent Organization, Mr. J. 8. Clarkson, edi- 
tor of the Jowa State Register, suggested that 
some woman's name be added to the list of 
Vice-Presidents, saying that a woman, Miss 
Mollie Hight, was the first person in this 
city to throw to the breeze a Hayes and 
Wheeler flag. M. A. W. 

Tk x Moines. Towa. 
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MISAPPLIED GENEROSITY. 


A wealthy, aged, unmarried lady died in 
Maryland recently, who left her entire es- 
tate to found a boys’ school. There are 
many reasons why she should not have done 
so. First, there are more schools for boys 
in operation now than can be properly 
maintained. What is wanted ismore money 
for those already in existence, and what is 
most wanted of all are donations from rich 
women for the cause of education among 
women. There is not a single endowed wo- 
man’s college in Massachusetts, where there 
are numberless schools for boys; there are 
but few in the other States. I doubt if 
there is any single school for girls endowed 
by women, for they do not give to this cause 
when willing their property away. 

The idea is not that boys’ schools should 
not be endowed, but that Woman sometimes 
should remember the needs of her own sex 
when making bequests. It would be one of 
the most effectual means of advancing the 
cause of education among men and women 
that could be devised. It is in no narrow 
view, in which this subject is discussed, 
since, to women as women, and to women 
as mothers, rightly belongs the best that is 
to be had in the way of education and en- 
lightenment. 

It is a noted fact that where one rich wo- 
man gives to the cause of female education 
ten rich men do. Every year new endow- 
ments are made to Harvard, rich in its great 
possessions now as no college for women 
ever will be, and always among the new list 
of givers is some woman’s name. If it is 
well that her name is so seen, it would be 
far better were it also seen on the subscrip- 
tion book of some struggling school for 
women. 

This year, of all others, women ought to 
redeem themselves, and show forth to the 
world the real progress they have made un- 
der the government that is the freest under 
the sun. Itissomething worthy the consid- 
eration of the sex, at this time most espe- 
cially; and in view of the reasons advanced, 
and of mightier ones not enumerated, it is 
urged that women, in casting about for a 
suitable place to endow, lessen their vision, 
and help the one nearest at hand, already in 
existence and struggling to make good the 
promises of its being in the right education 
of girls. If such schools are ever to prosper, 
it isto be when women thoroughly adopt 
this view, and, for their own sakes, the time 
is come when it should be done without de- 
lay. HELENA. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Harrier MARrTINEAU'’s autobfgraphy 
will appear shortly. 

Harriet BEECHER STOWE is summering 
at Pequot House, New London. 

Mrs. W. R. Harrison of Newark, N. J., 
has devised $15,000 for the different Epis- 
copal Church purposes in Georgia. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER MircHELL, wife of the 
Milwaukee millionaire, has fitted up the 
most perfect memorial room at Mount Ver- 
non. 

Mrs. Susan Duke CaLiow, who died 
recently in Baltimore, left by her will $4,500 
for the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Mrs. Linco.n, widow of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln, is staying in Boulder, one of 
the most picturesque places in the Rocky 
Mountains of Colorado. 

Miss Howarp, Miss BLAKE and Miss 
SWANEY are to be sent to foreign fields by 
the Women’s Missionary Society. The two 
first-named are graduates in medicine. 

Mrs. Binney, the wife of Rev. Dr. Bin- 
ney, who, with her husband, has been a 
missionary in Burmah more than thirty 
years, has just completed an Anglo-Karen 
dictionary. 

Mrs. Marner, for thirty-five years a 
missionary in Mirzapore, India, has issued 
in clear and terse Urdu, a Bible Dictionary 
of 578 octavo pages, containing 1,676 arti- 
cles. and 157 wood-cuts. 

Miss EpGewortnu seems to have had a 
comprehension of ‘‘Fashion,” for she says: 
—‘‘If it was the fashion to burn me, and I 
at the stake, I hardly know ten persons of 
my acquaintance who would refuse to throw 
on a fagot.” 

Mrs. Betsy Day, of New Providence, 
N. J., says the Wethodist, is in her ninetieth 
year, and has been a member of that Church 
for seventy-eight years. She is the mother 
of ten children—all sons—three of whom 
are members of the Newark Conference. 

Miss AMANDA SmMiru, (the somewhat 
noted and unsophisticated colored lady), of 
New York, with other well-known work- 
ers, are attending camp-meeting; and should 
the weather prove pleasant a concourse of 
3000 persons is looked for by the managers. 

Miss LAurA C. REDDEN, better known 
under her literary pseudonym of ‘‘Howard 
Glyndon,” was married last week to George 
W. Searing, esq., a lawyer of New York, 
whose home is in Cayuga County. The 
ceremony took place at the house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Haigh, old and intimate 
friends of the bride, at Mystic, Conn, 

Mrs. Marrua J. LAMs has written a his- 
tory of the City of New York, which, in 
addition to 250 illustrations, will have a full- 
page engraving for each of the twenty-four 
parts, drawn by leading New York artists, 
Mrs. Lamb enjoys the distinction of being 
the only lady member of the Historical So- 
ciety of New York. 

Miss Orme, of London, Eng., has made 
rapid progress in her practice as a convey- 
ancing barrister. She has pursued her legal 
studies under great difficulties, but has been 
successful nevertheless, gaining a prize in 
an examination in Roman law, and is now 
beginning to have professional work. Asa 
conveyancer she carries on her business in 
chambers, and neither pleads nor appears 
in Court. 

Miss EizABeETH THOMPSON, who painted 
the ‘‘Roll Call,” has been working for ten 
months upon a new war piece, which will 
not be finished, however, in time for the 
next exhibition of the Royal Academy in 
London. The picture is called ‘‘The Re- 
turn of the Six Hundred from the Battle of 
Balaklava.” Miss Thompson, according to 
the London Observer, will hereafter abandou 
the painting of battle-pieces, aline in which 
she has already a host of imitators. It is 
said that, after a proper course of study in 
Rome, she will give her attention entirely to 
religious subjects. 

Lucy H. Hooper writes from Paris: ‘I 
have recently seen a miniature portrait of 
George Sand, painted when she was in the 
zenith of her beauty. It is said to have 
been for some time in the possession of Al- 
fred De Musset, but this I doubt, the style 
of dress and coiffure giving the picture a 
date somewhere about 1845. It represents 
the lady as avery handsome woman, though 
the lower part of the face is heavy and de- 
cidedly coarse. The brow is broad and no- 
ble, the eyes dark blue with drooping lids, 
the hair, which 1s dark and glossy, plainly 
arranged in low drooping bands, after the 
fashion of the earlier portraits of Rachel. 
The dress is of black velvet, cut low over 
the shoulders, with a plain pointed waist. 
The portrait gives the idea of a handsome 
and intelligent, but unrefined woman.” 
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CHIVALRY AMONG WOMEN. 





In the remote ages of the world, when 
the civilization which had adorned Greece, 
and made Rome ‘‘a nation of kings,” lay 
trembling beneath ignorance and barbarity, 
when the beacon light of Christianity, 
which had withstood tempests of persecu- 
tion, flickered like a dying lamp—in that 
period of darkness, Justice sprang forth 
from the womb of Oppression, like fabled 
Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, clad in 
the armor of truth, and bearing the ensign 
of virtue and honor. To her standard 
flocked, valiant knights, who were uncon- 
sciously destined to re-light the fires which 
are to burn up the chaff and cleanse the at- 
mosphere of the world. They were pledg- 
ed to uphold the weak, to relieve the op- 
pressed, to vindicate religion and to protect 
Woman. 

Althongh the tournament and the joust 
and the weary pilgrimage to our Saviour’s 
tomb belong to the dark ages of history, al- 
though knight-errantry has been woven into 
fictions too strangely unreal for practical 
life, nevertheless, the spirit of chivalry has 
outlived Arthur and Richard, has withstood 
Gallic barbarism and Norman oppression, 
and, from the brave heart of the Saxon 
where it was first conceived, it has been 
transmitted to us, not as a dream of ro- 
mance, but as an inheritance for actual life. 
Transfigured by the light of divine love, it 
cannot appropriately be confined to age or 
sex. But Woman, having been made the 
recipient of chivalry in its infancy, and its 
idealized incentive in romance and. song, 
has unfortunately come into the belief that 
it is an attribute of manhood alone. Conse- 
quently, she has hardly recognized her right 
and duty to make a fellow traveler comfort- 
able. Within her own domain, she may 
bring her soft cushions and sing her lulla- 
bies; but, out in the world she must be the 
weak, tender woman, unfamiliar with ex- 
ertion, blind to deformity, deaf to curses. 

Not many years since, a worthy divine en- 
tered the village school of a small town, 
and, taking the teacher aside, told her that 
a certain John Hinds needed special reproof 
for he heard him in the street using very 
profane language. 

‘‘And,” he added, ‘‘I should have correct- 
ed him myself, but my wife was with me.” 

Occasionally Woman bursts the cere- 
ments in which ancient customs were em- 
balmed, and comes forth like an insect from 
the chrysalis into a higher existence. She 
looks upon suffering humanity and watches 
an opportunity to relieve it. The spirit of 
love pervades her life. She waits for no 
public show of beneficence, nor does she 
confine it to her own household; but where 
she is there is the good work. When oth- 
ers would sit in self-complacent ease, an im- 
pulse born of ‘love to man,” springs up in 
her heart and impels to action. The very 
beggar girl in the street knows that from 
her there will come at least a look of pity. 
The poor woman who has become confused 
and lost her way, intuitively understands 
that she is the one to direct her into the well 
known avenue. 

I well remember one snowy night after 
crossing the Hoboken Ferry and waiting 
some ten minutes at the corner of Barcley 
Street, I entered a Sixth Avenue car tired, 
cold, and burdened with a carpet-bag. The 
seats were mostly occupied with vigorous 
looking men. As I stepped into the crowd- 
ed car, one drowsy fellow turned his robust 
face toward me and, with the least bit of a 
shrug, sunk back into his reverie. One 
looked at me, another at the Hvening Post, 
some talked of stocks, some of the Whisky 
Ring; all kept their seats. 

As I was trying to find a comfortable 
standing place, the only woman in the car 
with a sweet smile, rose and said, ‘‘Take my 
seat.” This was so unexpected that I should 
hardly have been more surprised had the 
conductor told me to 

“Punch in the presence of the assengaire, 


A buff-trip slip for a six cent fair.” 

I demurred, but she said “I am only go- 
ing a little further.” And, as I saw she 
leaned against a strong man whose dark 
eyes looked down approvingly upon her, I 
took the proffered seat. 

Such instances occur with more and more 
frequency, yet even now, they are as rare as 
May flowers in April, and are regarded with 
similar surprise and delight. But if Wo- 
man is the sufferer from the indifferent spir- 
it which pervades the modern horse car, it is 
a punishment she has in a great measure 
brought upon herself. The haughty ‘my 
right” manner in which women take offered 
seats, would deter any gentleman of refined 
sensibilities from the repetition of an act 
which might bring about such snobbishness. 
Still, with all deference to manhood, we can- 
not forego the fact that a haughty Venus or 
a Lydian princess will tempt many a knight 
to leap from his seat when a feeble and poor- 
ly dressed woman might stand for miles. 
Who wonders? There is such power in 
beauty and splendor. 

But it is chivalry on the part of women 
that we advocate. If the great cause in 
which the women of our country are benevo- 
lently engaged is to succeed, our daughters 
must learn that they are to please not only 

men but women also; that chivalry is 
their inheritance, and not that of their broth- 
ers alone; that it is their work also to pro- 
tect the feeble, to uphold the innocent, that 





old age demands deference from them; that 
it is their place to forego their own conven- 
ience for that of others, and to give the cup 
of cold water whenever thirsty lips suggest: 
“Thy necessities are greater than mine.” 

Until this principle is rooted in the heart, 
we cannot expect any real advancement in 
the character of womanhood. Until Wo- 
man can lay aside her littlenesses, her petty 
jealousies, her envyings, her hasty, irritable 
replies. her indifference towards those 
wanting in rich displays of worldly posses- 
sions, her scorn of the poor outcast woman, 
her adherance to the constantly changing 
rule of fashion, her contempt of any physi- 
cal exertion for the supply of her own ne- 
cessities, she must be content to run on the 
narrow guage, for conventionalism shuts 
down its high gate upon the wide one. 

It is refreshing to look upon an untram- 
melled woman—one who fears not to wear 
what is comfortable, and to say what she 
thinks. Massachusetts may well be proud 
of the daughter of her distinguished poet 
and essayist, who appeared with her father 
at his recent address before the students of 
Virginia University, with neither tie-backs 
pannier nor flounces. 

That reform is at work, is apparent upon 
the Centennial grounds, where the heavy 
decorations of fashion are decidedly in the 
minority. In this respect, however, the 
highest types of civilization are to be found 
in the Chinese department, where in their 
cool, flowing, linen robes, two representa- 
tives of the country may be daily seen en- 
joying everything with peculiar zest and 
comfort. 

It is to be lamented that the teachings of 
so many mothers should be—‘‘please the 
other sex,” “wear this,” ‘do that,” ‘‘men 
like bright colors’—‘‘it is unfeminine to 
help yourself,” ‘‘gentlemen don’t like strong 
minded women; they like women who 
are feebler than themselves, both physically 
and mentally; therefore be weak.” Alas! 
for such a daughter’s inheritance. There 
may be truth in this declaratign as to an av- 
erage man’s preferences. Let us then re- 
form mankind. No one can be blind as to 
certain discomforts that a frivolous, fash- 
ionable, weak and selfish woman, brings 
upon a household. In these days of fail- 
ures and frauds and corruptions, Woman 
should take a bold stand for simplicity, jus- 
tice and truth. How can a young man, 
with only a moderate income, take the 
modern girl for a wife? She must not do 
anything for herself,—that would be un- 
lady-like. She must be fashionably dressed, 
or cut by former associates. She must keep 
up a grandfestablishment, or, what is worse, 
“board,” and feast upon her own foolish 
thoughts and excited imagination, or on the 
false pictures of the last novel. What can 
be the future of such a marriage? Young 
man, try it if you like? This Centennial 
year is a good time to show off. Probably 
to you, the calm, domestic life of Adams 
and Washington would be wanting in nov- 
elty and incident. Reveal to their ‘‘manes” 
the improvements which a hundred years 
have developed. While you do this, we 
would bring forward their descendants with 
broader types of womanhood; their vari- 
ous faculties improved especially in the di- 
rection indicated by natural development. 
We know that many are slow to yield, and 
cling to the fashionable régime for romance, 
although it is encouraging Winslows and 
tempting Belknaps— either making the 
rich poor, or inciting them to fraud for the 
sake of greater wealth. 

Said a gentleman, the other day, in reply 
to the suggestion that Woman should be 
permitted to do whatever she is fitted for, 
even if it be to heal, to plead, or to exhort: 

“Then, if you place her in these public 
positions, she must no longer expect little, 
thoughtful attentions from men. If she is 
his equal, then she must dispense with chiv- 
alry, for that implies strength and weak- 
ness, 

We ventured a word on physical differ. 
ences, but being ignored we accepted the 
position, for what woman is willing to curb 
the instincts of her divine nature, for the 
sake of a few uncertain courtesies from an 
acknowledged superior? True, in times of 
weakness, an arm of strength is to us like 
a boon of promise, and we would not dis- 
guise the satisfaction we experience, from 
the tender solicitude of manhood. It 
sweetens home life; it is heavenly to us, 
and Woman is often contented to float away 
on this smooth sea, which sometimes re 
mains unruffied through life. Timid na- 
tures are glad to lean upon courageous 
ones. "Tis sweet to know that somebody 
cares for us; to feel the warm shawl care- 
fully placed upon our shoulders to protect 
us from the evening air; to be reminded of 
our weariness, and tenderly cautioned to 
avoid its causes; to be lifted from carriages; 
to be sustained and protected in the crowded 
streets; to have our rubbers removed, our 
lamps lighted, our chairs placed, our wants 
anticipated, our necessities supplied. But 
when a compromise is to be made, and our 
independence is to be bartered for these 
things, even though we highly prize them, 
we will not make the sacrifice, for we prize 
beyond these, God's gifts, and to him we 
are responsible for their right cultivation 
and use. 

But, whatever may be the threatenings 
on account of Woman’s alleged usurpa- 





tions, in fact, entirely independent of them, 
is the lady-like, genuine, Christian polite- 
ness which we long to see developed in the 
community. It cannot be acquired in a 
moment. Like most good things it is first 
learned from a mother’s lips and a mother’s 
example; the deeper the well springs of 
love in the heart the more does this spirit 
enrich the entire Woman. 

It has been assumed that those who ad- 
vocate the Woman's Rights principles, are 
remiss in those little delicate courtesies of 
one toward another, which so beautify life. 
If there be a shadow of truth in this accu- 
sation let it be dispelled by future facts. 
If Woman, in her present position, is to 
stand or fall by her own merits, she cannot 
afford to lose one iota of that principle 
which brings success; and above all, she 
cannot afford to lose her own self-respect 
and consciousness of right. 

We rejoice in every effort for the ad- 
vancement of our sex. We hail the pro- 
gressive spirit of Vassar, and bid Smith 
and Wellesley ‘God speed”! But we wish 
that, in the institutions of our country, 
there were a certainty of heart-growth keep- 
ing pace with the intellectual; that, from 
them, might issue great sympathetic souls— 
an unfailing battery whose poles might 
reach out to the whole sisterhood of hu- 
manity, and fill it with that magnetism 
which overcomes oppositicn, and ensures 
success by the force of its innate worth. 

Susre WAYNE. 
oe 


GEN. HAWLEY’S INCONSISTENCY. 


This neat apologue for the benefit of Gen. 
Hawley is contained in a late number of 
the New Century for Woman: ‘Joseph was 
a very good little boy, and was careful 
about Sunday. He put away all his play 
things on that day, and would not even take 
a walk in the fields with his mother and his 
little sister. He stayed up in his room and 
read good books all day long. When Jack 
and Pat and Mike came to visit him—they 
were the poor boys who lived in the village 
—and asked him to take a walk with them 
through the beautiful garden by the river, 
he would not even go down tothem, but 
called out through the window, ‘‘Go away, 
you bad boys!” So Jack and Pat and Mike 
did go away, very sorrowful, for Joseph had 
the key to the beautiful garden. His uncle 
had given it to him to keep through the sum- 
mer, and nobody could get into it without 
this good little boy’s leave. Everybody 
praised Joseph for being so good, and so 
careful of Sunday. After a time two other 
little boys, from’a foreign country, came to 
see Joseph, and 6f all days in the week what 
should they do but come on Sunday? Now 
you will all say this was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for Joseph to show what was right to 
the two other little boys, and that, of course, 
he gave each of them a good book to read, 
and made them sit down in his room and 
keep very still, as hedid. You will be sor- 
ry to hear what a dreadful change came 
over the good little boy. When he saw the 
beautiful clothes these little strangers wore, 
and what little gentlemen they really were, 
he jumped and clapped his hands, and took 
down the key in a hurry, and they all went 
out to the garden and played there the 
whole day long. For, strange to say, Jo- 
seph did not seem to care so much about 
breaking the Sabbath when it was Pedro and 
Oscar that came.” 
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FAMILY AND BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


Epirors JoURNAL:—A great many peo- 
ple, men as well as women, never have a 
thought of their own, about the way our 
country is governed. Women, for the most 
part, think it is entirely out of their prov- 
ince to think of these things: and men de- 
pend upon some newspaper or some leading 
man in their town or district to guide them, 
and without using their own judgment at 
all, take it for granted that this leader must 
be in the right. 

Men who really have great and good 
thoughts upon other matters have said to 
me that for their part they do not care to 
puzzle their brains about political matters; 
and add, ‘‘We have got men to whom we 
pay a good price to run the affairs of the 
Nation, and for my part, I mean they shall 
do the work.” 

Now is this the way any man, who is 
prosperous does his business? This Gov- 
ernment is your business, reader, and mine. 
It is the business of each and every individ- 
ual in the Nation. We are all partners, as 
it were, in the great firm of the United 
States. We bear our portion of the expense 
of carrying on the business, and share in 
the profits and losses which accrue. We, 
the people, are the Firm; we make the bus- 
iness; and we ought to manage it; we are 
the Government. The Government is not 
a thing of itself; it is not an entity; and 
when it is said that Government does so and 
so against the interests of the people, it is 
not the Government, but it is simply one 
set of people who have gained power in the 
Firm, and who wrongfully do these things 
which injure the other partners. 

Supposing a company were organized, 
consisting of one hundred men. Ninety of 
them do not want to devote their time to 
the business, so they pay a certain sum to 
the other ten, and place the business in their 





hands. If everybody were honest all would 
go as it should, but taking the world as it 
is, would it not be very risky for any of 
these ninety non-working partners to say, 
‘‘We have hired men to do the work and let 
them do it?” 

Even supposing the ten were all well- 
meaning men, yet the many paths by which 
temptation assails them makes it very doubt- 
ful if they do not sometimes yield. 

There must, of course, be leaders, but let 
the people so inform themselves that they 
shall be able to judge whether these leaders 
be true or false. Let them not take for 
granted, because a man is leader of a cer- 
tain party in whose principles they believe 
that whatever he says must be genuine. He 
may see things falsely, or he may be gov- 
erned by selfish motives, in either of which 
cases he will lead you astray. 

Women should study these things, for 
the time is approaching when they must 
take an active part in the affairs of our Na- 
tion. I should say, rather, an acknowledg- 
ed part, for truly their activity has never 
been less than that of their brothers. Let 
them read not one side of the question, but 
all sides. And let them bring to the study, 
thought; unprejudiced, unbiassed thought, 
earnest, straight-forward common sense; 
fearlessness of action, and soundness of 
principle that can neither be overcome nor 
tampered with. With such an armor, they 
may enter the field assured of the victory 
over wrong, oppression, and every evil 
which now stalks undaunted through the 
land. Mrs. E. P. MILLER. 

New York. 
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“LEARN OF HUSBANDS AT HOME,” 


‘‘Let women alone for making their own 
trouble with their tongues,” was the remark 
of an apparently respectable blacksmith to 
his wife, on being told by her of a sum of 
money which two lone women had in their 
house, and of the anxiety they felt in con- 
sequence. With this remark, and another, 
implying that they would yet tell the thieves 
themselves where to go for money, he left 
the house. 

That night the postman left his dog with 
the two women for protection; late in the 
evening they were awakened by a scraping 
at the window and a growl from the dog. 
They ran to their neighbor blacksmith’s for 
help. Only his wife was at home, how- 
ever, the blacksmith was at the tavern (as 
she supposed;) so, armed with the poker, 
the courageous wife went home with the 
two women. They found the dog holding 
by the throat a thief who was no other than 
the blacksmith. 

The account of the attempted robbery has 
sufficiently traversed the rounds of the pa- 
pers, but the quotation which commences 
this article, and like expressions reflecting 
on women’s lack of discretion and prone- 
ness to communicate their affairs indiscrim- 
inately, is only a ruse which men invent to 
hide their own indiscretions. It may sel- 
dom reach the extent of robbery, but bears 
the taint of unfairness and often dishonor, 
besides being an indirect way of inviting 
confidenze. For who would suspect men 
of disclosing secrets when they dispise the 
fault somuch in women? 

It scems to distinguish womanly from 
manly qualities that a woman should re- 
ligiously confess and even exaggerate all of 
her weaknessess, while men’s faults and 
blunders are not only hidden, but no lady 
with discretion would venture to presume 
they have any. Nor would she hint that 
Man's discretion and executive ability ad- 
mitted of the slightest questioning. As an 
example of this difference I will give an in- 
stance that came under my observation, late- 
ly: 

A lady on going down town one morning 
turned up the wrong street, and left her 
parasol in one store and her purse in anoth- 
er. As soonas her husband came home, 
her first greeting was a full account of all 
her mishaps, exaggerated by her disconcert- 
edness; and she finally concluded her ac- 
count by wondering how gentlemen do so 
much business, take care of themselves and 
their families, and yet never make any blun- 
ders. 

Her husband consoled her by the remark 
that she had better appoint a guardian, or 
else leave her shopping until such times as 
he could attend her and carry the purse. 
Yet, mark you, that very morning he had 
been obliged to ‘‘pay the cigars,” because 
of a blunder, had made a bad bargain in 
his hurry to accomplish what should have 
been attended to the night before, and had 
lost a case while stopping to gossip with 
an acquaintance, besides other mishaps in 
the course of this same unfortunate day, 
any one of which was less excusable than 
the mistakes of his wife. Yet, he never 
mentioned one of them; not he, nor did his 
own weakness cause him to be any more 
charitable toward his wite. Does it not 
somehow, make his defects appear less 
blameable when she has such confidence in 
him? And did she not say herself, that her 
stupidity was unpardonable? So the day 
closed and the wife felt, more than ever, 
how dependent she was upon the superior 
wisdom and council of her husband, though 
in what way she had been benefitted it 
would be impossible to discover. 

The ladies have been warned often enough 





to “keep silent in public” and “‘learn of 
their husbands at home.”’ Let me reiter- 
ate this lesson and impress upon them its 
importance : 

Ladies: When your husbands seem prodi- 
gies of wisdom and patterns of executive 
power, ‘‘learn of them,” to keep silent in 
regard to yourown short-comings. If clubs 
are necessary to the advancement of their 
business interests, then why is not a Wo- 
man’s Club necessary to yours? Learn this 
of your husband at home, and very quietly 
work up a club in which you may avail 
yourselves of the opportunity of brushing 
up “forgotten lore,” sharpening your wits 
and adding to your powers of conversation. 

If the gentlemen members of your fami- 
lies are very self-sacrificing, or very selfish, 
learn to be like them. A self-denying man 
will appreciate little kindnesses better than 
any other; for he knows by experience what 
they cost, and I know of no way in which 
a selfish man becomes sensible of his faults 
so effectually as by having that selfishness 
reflected or practiced upon himself. 

Yes, ‘‘Learn of your husbands at home.” 
St. Paul surely preached it, and it has been 
reiterated through every house in the land, 
until you had betterobey the precept. You 
will learn some practical lessons, and that is 
all that people who preach it pretend for 
it. They preach it as advice purely for your 
good; then accept it, and appropriate the 
good accordingly; and if, in six months, 
that paragraph is not omitted from St. Paul, 
it will, at least, be struck from the list of 
‘Precepts for wives.” 

St. Louis, Mo. M. E. F. 
oe 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN ENGLAND. 


There was a little debate in Parliament, 
the other day, on the status of female doc- 
tors, who are denied admission to the ranks 
of legitimate practitioners in England. The 
law places the legitimation of medical de- 
grees in the hands of certain bodies which 
have refused to admit women. Mr. Cow- 
per-Temple offered a bill which admitted 
women to practice on the diploma of a for- 
eign university. There were twelve British 
young ladies studying medicine at Paris 
and many more in other continental schools, 
and it certainly was a great hardship that 
persons were debarred from an honest live- 
lihood by a mere technicality, especially as 
the field for women practitioners was great 
in London and also in India, where there 
were 50,000,000 women whose caste would 
not permit their attendance by a man for 
any sickness. There was some pleading 
for ‘delicacy and morality” by old doctors 
in the House, but Dr. Lyon Playfair declar- 
ed that the profession was not opposed to 
women. The weight of opinions was in fa- 
vor of fair play for women, but the govern- 
ment pleaded their inability to accept such 
a measure, from lack of time, this session. 
Thereupon uprose John Bright and hoped 
that, as the House was practically agreed, 
the government would consider what a 
year’s delay meant for the young women, 
and intimated pretty plainly that, where 
there is a will, there isa way. No doubt 
many bills not yet offered would be passed 
before the session closed, and this ought to 
be among those enacted. Mr. Bright's time- 
ly little scold probably saved the bill from 
neglect, and in some measure repairs his re- 
cent onslaught on Woman Suffrage.— 


Springfield Republican. 
_ * ie e ——_—— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PICNICS. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—Your excellent plan 
for securing the admission of women to our 
primary meetings has just reached me, and 
I make haste to reply. The old war-cry 
‘principles not men” seems to be reversed, 
since we continually hear such assertions as, 
‘Oh! platforms do not mean anything, it 
is the men who standuponthem.”’ If this 
be true then, surely, it is of vital importance 
that the women who are so deeply interest- 
edin temperance and all philanthropic re 
forms, possess the right to express their 
choice of representatives. In view of the 
assistance rendered the Redublican party 
in past campaigns by Mrs. Livermore, Anna 
Dickinson, Matilda Fletcher and others, 1 
am surprised that in this important cam- 
paign, the influence of Woman has been 
thus far ignored. 

Both of the nominating conventions have 
been held in Illinois. But we will act upon 
the suggestions contained in your letter as 
far as possible. I have addressed letters to 
the ‘‘powers that be,” suggesting the impor- 
tance of inviting women to our political 
meetings. 

I am arranging for a Woman Suffrage 
picnic next week, and, just here, let me send 
a message to your readers, reminding them 
that now is the opportune time for calling 
the people together to discuss these great 
questions—no hall rent to pay, no expense, 
people ready at every suggestion to go into 
the country. The very fact of the meeting 
being called a picnic renders our discussions 
more informal and in no way can the cause 
be better advanced. 

Why not appoint a certain day upon 
which, throughout the entire country, in 
each village. town and city, the friends of 
Woman Suffrage shall meet in this way? 
Is there not some enthusiastic young lady 
in each of our towns who will constitute 
herself a committee of one, to take immedi- 
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ate action in regard to a Woman Suffrage 
pienic? 1 hope this idea will be developed. 
ELIZABETH Boynton HARBERT. 
Evanston, Lu. 


————— OO 
THE MOTHER OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A good many items tending to show the 
disputed fitness of women for government, 
appear incidentally in various essays and 
descriptive articles of this Centennial year. 
We note one such in the June number of 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis's interesting 
serial article in Scribner's Magazine, descrip- 
tive of the old land marks in Philadelphia. 
She mentions that Hannah, the wife of Wil- 
liam Penn, was a cheerful, pale little wo- 
man, and for the benefit of those reformers 
who are always contrasting the dress of wo- 
men in our times with the alleged simplici- 
ty and economy of women in colonial days, 
we will quote the rest of the paragraph : 

‘Always richly clad in paduasoy and fine 
lawn, but none the less a notable housewife.” 
This ‘‘notable housewife, after her return to 
England and her husband’s death, was, for 
years, the real ruler of the province. But, 
while she managed its affairs of state, re- 
moving and appointing her governors and 
officers at will and with shrewd discretion, 
she ruled as watchfully as ever over brew- 
house, looms, and kitchen. 

If the theories of some modern witers 
upon Woman’s sphere were correct, she 
would have neglected these when she be- 
came a power in public affairs. Probably 
neither she nor her friends and neighbors 
ever discovered that she had unsexed her- 
self by her ability and rule in matters of 
wider range than those pertaining to domes- 
tic life. ELIzaABETH K, CHURCHILL. 

cciiaetanniialtiatiaateeia 
THE REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH WOMAN. 

If Death had aimed to remove the repre- 
sentative woman of England—as lately of 
France, inthe person of George Sand—Har- 
riet Martineau would doubtless have been 
selected. She was, though forced by ill- 
health into comparative retirement of late 
years, strictly a contemporary of the more 
brilliant, more imaginative French woman, 
being only two years her senior; and they 
stand in rather’ striking contrast to each 
other when it is remembered that Miss 
Martineau’s ancestors were Hugenot refu- 
gees who settled at Norwich, England, after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Mme. Sand’s irregular and passionate pedi- 
gree, ending in the single life of a grass 
widow—if we may be allowed the term— 
finds its very opposite in the descent of 
Miss Martineau. The Huguenot severity 
of morals, transplanted to the congenial 
soil of England, produced a family whose 
regularity is proved by the fact that the 
profession of surgeon, beginning with the 
founder, was handed down in it for every 
generation to Miss Martineau’s; her uncle, 
who gave her her education, attaining a pro- 
vincial eminence. At the time when (1851) 
Mme. Dudevant was arranging a separation 
from her husband, Miss Martineau, who had 
already made her mark as a writer of relig- 
ious and practical works having a distinct 
social bearing, began her popular series of 
tales illustrative of political economy. In 
1834 she visited the United States, staying 
long enough to master fully the political 
situation. In Washington and elsewhere 
she received the most gratifying attentions, 
but her views on the question of slavery led 
her to seek the society of the Abolition 
leaders, and the friendships thus formed 
were among the strongest and most cher- 
ished to her dying day. To her most inti- 
mate friend on this side, Mrs. Maria Weston 
Chapman, she entrusted, we believe, her 
autobiography, which will doubtless soon 
be given to the world. Already an obituary 
notice, prepared by herself some twenty 
years ago, has appeared inthe London Daily 
News, a journal to which she was a frequent 
editorial contributor. One looks in vain, 
indeed, for a parallel to this remarkable 
woman as a moulder of public opinion 
through the press and through printed 
works. A sister of the Kev. James Mar- 
tineau, and, like him, at one time a Unita- 
rian, she afterwards experienced such a 
change of views as to undertake an abridg- 
ment of Comte’s ‘Positive Philosophy.” 
She also wrote a ‘‘History of England dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ Peace,” ‘‘Eastern 
Life,” (the result of Eastern travel in 1846), 
and numerous works of fiction. She died 
June 27.—N. Y. Nation. : 

dated 
OTHER DAYS. 

Can there not be a change in the dress of 
women? I am sure we need it. Always, 
when dressing, my heavy overskirt is com- 
plained of by my hips, and its uselessness 
is plainly set before me. Why were they 
so generally patronized by women from the 
first, and held on to, while the discomfort 
produced seems to be so general? The cry 
is, they bring so much style; a sort of re- 
flection on our mothers’ days, when, I sup- 
pose, their escorts thought they made a 
most attractive appearance. The adoption 
of overskirts necessitated, as it were, so 
many other additions to dress, that a fash- 
ionable woman of to-day is a most curious 
combination, and the failing health of near- 
ly all such, is a sad result of what might be 
avoided. But, Festina lente. 


EmMiIeE C,. MERCHANT. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








SUFFRAGE CANDIDATES IN INDIANA. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—I am not now an 
officer in the Indiana State Association. 
Mrs. Martha N. McKay, of Indianapolis, is 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Dr. R. T. Brown, of the same city, is our 
President. With regard to your circular 
relative to Woman Suffrage in the caucus, 
I willsay that the nominating conventions 
in this state are past. But in this [Wayne] 
County we have candidates in the field for 
legislature and county officers—we, the Wo- 
man Suffragists. How does that sound? 

A brave band of men and women met at 
Newport in this county, and made a new 
party, which advocates temperance, Woman 
Suffrage and a greenback paper currency. 

My husband, Dr. 8. 8. Boyd, is the can- 
didate for the Legislature, he having enough 
love of right in him to be able to smile on a 
defeat. 

The Suffrage Association of Indiana is a 
mere shell, and money we have none. Times 
are very dull, money very scarce, and the 
Centennial and politics just now engross 
the minds of the people to the exclusion of 
all thoughts of reform. For politics, here 
and now, with the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties alike, means merely to fight 
for their old power. The ‘‘Independents,” 
a growing party, and favorable to women, 
almost to a man, are, as yet, making the 
currency question their main issue. Wo- 
men, I think, will not be remembered dur- 
ing the whole campaign. 

But when this Presidential contest is over, 
ours may be made the next issue in this 
State. With our officers residing in Indian- 
apolis, we think we can (we will try to) call 
a convention next winter, and plead our 
cause before the Legislature. The people 
of Indiana are with us; but the political 
leaders are so weak and so selfish, and party 
lines so strong, that they cannot now go 
forward. But, the day willcome, and soon, 
when the people cannot be kept back. 

LovisE V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Wayne Co., Indiana. 





HUMOROUS. 


‘He was an able drinker,” says the obitu- 
ary notice of a Denver citizen. 





It is supposed the reason why the prohib- 
itory candidates decline is because they nev- 
er take anything. 


Lady Mary Montagu said that, when she 
was fifteen, she longed to go into a convent, 
—only she would be the lady abbess of it. 


An Indiana lady sent a letter to her broth- 
er in California telling him the family had 
small pox and that he must not visit them. 
A few days later he was attacked. by the 
disease also. 


Mr. Frye said, recently, that God struck 
down Mr. Blaine. A little while ago, it 
was laid upon the wicked Democrats who 
persecuted the ex-speaker, and we are glad 
they are relieved from the charge.—Boston 
Herald. 


“T know’d it—I know’d it,” remarked a 
colored politician, sitting on the custom 
house steps, discussing the outlook, ‘‘dat 
de democrats had done every kind ob wick- 
edness, but fur dem to go now an’ denomi- 
nate dat man Tiltun arter all de big lies 
*bout Brudder Beecher, is jes simply ow- 
dashus.”’— Mobile Register. 


A little squint-eyed Chicago boy pranced 
up to his mother and said: ‘Ma, hain’t I 
been real good since I’ve begun goin’ to 
Sunday School?” ‘Yes my lamb,” answer- 
ed the maternal, fondly. ‘‘And you trust 
me now, don’t you, ma?” ‘Yes, darling.” 
‘sThen,” spoke up the little innocent, ‘‘what 
makes you keep the cookies locked up in 
the pantry the same as ever?” 


Mr. Moody can’t help it—will have his 
little joke. Lately, in illustrating the para- 
ble of the guests who-were backward at the 
dinner party, he said: ‘The excuse of the 
third man was more absurd than any. ‘I 
have married a wife, and therefore I can 
not come.’ Now, why didn’t he take his 
wife along withhim?” Certainly, why not? 
The old lady would have enjoyed it as much 
as any one. 


A careless mason recently dropped a half 
brick from the second story of a building 
out on Jefferson Street, on which he was at 
work. Leaning over the wall and glancing 
downward, he discovered a respectable cit- 
izen, with his silk hat scrunched over his 
eyes and ears, rising from a recumbent pos- 
ture. The mason, in tones of some appre- 
hension, asked: ‘‘Did that brick hit any 
one down there?” The citizen, with great 
difficulty extricating himself from the glove 
fitting extinguisher, into which his hat had 
been transformed, replied, with considera- 
ble wrath: ‘Yes, sir, it did; it hit me.” 
“That's right,” exclaimed the mason, in 
tones of undisguised admiration. ‘Noble 
man! I would rather have wasted a thou- 
sand bricks than have had you tell me a lie 
about it.”—Burlington Hawkeye. 

















10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
aday for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 

J. 3. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INE FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
Bt best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Dome. 
12m1% 








Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Seaal attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m30 

G2” Preserve this notice. 

DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 

and Ketreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute. 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyl4 Medical Director. 














7. Ww. BLACK & CO. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views, 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank gmets our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'IINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 
tf31 


FULL DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING 


Any shade of any color, on all sorts of fabrics, and 
hundreds of fancy articles, can be had with each 
package of LEAMoNn’s ANILINE DyEs.—No other dyes 
are so strong, brilliant, permanent, and economical, 
and none so easily and quickly used. Many dollars 
can be saved every year by their use. You have no 
need to wear any faded or dingy article hereafter. 
Feathers, Shells, Seaweed, Basket-work, and all fancy 
work, beautifully colored. Use Leamon’s Dyes. 

1m32 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 


MRS. M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 8 TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
te" Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8 











7.7) Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in P 


ose? zoom and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss Hi, L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explained. 
G Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mase, 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


FINE TOILET SOAPS 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson’s Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 


CAUTION. 


The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON’S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO. 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 




















$ 0 fi 3 Magnificent Chromos, 24% feet 
or « long, A colors, for $1.00. $7.00 
perdozen. “The Wise Virgin,” ‘Beatrice, “Snow 
Storm,” &c. Send $1.00 for Sample, satisfaction 
iaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, New style, 9x11. 
jtalomee free. J. LATHAM & CO., Art Publishers, 
ere yashington Street, Boston, Mass. 
yo 





A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 


VE CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad 
4 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
) - ULLMAN &CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
wt 





WHAT THEY SAY OF 


The Centennial Edition of Evans’ Advertising 
Handbook is without exception the handsomest bus- 
iness pamphlet we have ever seen. It is worth pre- 
serving asa specimen of the printers’ art in this Cen- 
tennial year of the Republic. The contents of the 
book are very valuable to business men who believe 
from their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that “systematic and - 
sistent advertising is the sure voadl to success in bus- 
iness.”’ The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, wie ane pow to ott tong to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice uires us to of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly i his bustmene, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July 2, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pamphlet,with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers. 
It is a thoroughly useful publication.—Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T.C. Evans, one of the active advertisin 
agents of this city, has published a Centennial edi- 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. The book is interesting 
to all who desire information regarding the press.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 es, Worthy the 
attention ofall w Ge navectinn, that ie in other wanhe, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. It is published by T. C. Evans, 252 
Washington street, Boston.—Boston Daily Traveller, 
July 14, 1876. 

Itisa beauty. It will give the people some good 
hints about advertising, and, if they should wish to 
do the business through Mr. Evans, the will find him 
asquare man to deal with.—Springfield Union, July 
14, 1876. 

It contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 


HAN D-BOOK, 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with reliable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.’ we should say that the pro- 
fession was a sincere one. It might not be amiss to 
mention that the “Hand Book” is very neatly gotten 
up, and poor an attractive appearance. — Wash- 
ington Chronicle, July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and useful publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washington 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 

It does him great credit in both contents and style. 
The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good agent to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
fee] assured you will find him, as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
Vv. ¥. 0 Chr. Wkly, July 22, 1876. 


ENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
-~ at 252 Washington Street.— Zion's Herald, July 
20, 1876. 

It is a pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in decidin 
how much he will advertise, and in what papers. It 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that as to effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a | period of successful business,— 
Cong’ l July 19, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After seeking for information in its es, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T. C. Evans, 252 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.— New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876, 

It isa very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers We have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several years and have found him reliable, prompt and 
jpop ay 2 He offers excellent opportunities to 
those who desire to use the best mediums for adver- 
tising.— Boston Universalist, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints regarding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising at the least expense; it 
contains lists of the principal newspapers and maga- 
zines in the country, giving their circulation and 
rates for advertising. The Hand-Book shows con- 
siderable enterprise on the of Mr. Evans, and 
the pretty appearance of the book is a sufficient 
recommendation to all who see it.— Boston Pilot, July 
29, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertie- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 

It isin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers, 
containing patriotic designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat publication. Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge os interests and reliability.— 
Memphis Avalanche, July 25, 1876. 

The cover isatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. 

It ie sent post paid on receipt of 35 cts, by 

T. C, EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 
252 Washington Street, Boston 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 
EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 


ceive the same b 
Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., Address :— 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
SwaRTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
C—— a ————s 
ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
26 Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


259-265 Boylston Street. 
The forty-ninth year begins Sept. 13. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


ND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


PosT GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any stage, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for business, College or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are pre} for any college, receiving the same 
instruction asithe boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the midst of the most 
refining influences. Two years’ trial has shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 

and the Ba consulted on Wednesdays in Au- 

gust and daly on and after Sept. 6, from 9% to1 

o'clock. Catalogues may be had at A. Williams & 

Co's, 273 Washington St, Thos. Groom & Co's, 82 
State St., or by mail. CUSHINGS & LADD. 
5w32 

WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 














The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
forexpense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of yest. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hatr, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties ~ po Ad obtaining a good head of hair are 


——— to L 

ldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various cause, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. aay case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full reatora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are —_? satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. BR. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 
12m15 


PRICE LIST 
OF 
G. B. ULLMAN & Co's, 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


50 White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, 20 cta. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 20 cts. 
50 cards one name, 50 cts. 


We have over one hundred styles 
MOURNING CARDS #'ss 2ai*ss,t 
or 3 cent stamp. ; sd 

IN ORDER 
to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marble, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, de., printed in your own name, Sor 
15 CTS. In ordering say you want a 


‘general mixture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsu by 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol.’ 1 of every 
guality with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 

f an agert sends us a $2 order keep back price paid 


for the outfit, 
SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of the Boston 
Rambler, a 20-col paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full iculars of 
over 100 styles of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for3 cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G. B. ULLMAN & CO.,, 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
3m25 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN's JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 


te on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association vat 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CONVENTION. 


The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, men 
and women, are invited to send delegates to a State 
Convention to be held in Boston, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 12, 1876, at 11 a. m., to consider their political 
duties in regard to the fall elections; also to make 
nominations for State officers if it is considered ad- 
visable. 

Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to 
one delegate, and to one additional delegate for each 
one thousand inhabitants or majority faction thereof. 

By order of the Woman Suffrage State Central 
Committee. 

Tuomas J. Loruror, Chairman. 

Henry B. BLackwELt, Secretary. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held in Philadel- 
phia on Monday and Tuesday, October 2 and 3, com- 
mencing its sessions Monday evening, October 2, at 
7.30 P. M., and continuing Tuesday, October 3, at 
10.30 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30P.M. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are entitled to 
send delegates equal in number to the respective 
Congressional delegations of their States. 

By order Ex. Com., 

Mary A. Livermore, President, | 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. \ 
FOURTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 

A Fourth Congress of Women will be held at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., October 4, 5 and 6, in St. George's 
Hall; the daily sessions beginning at 10.30 A. M., 2 
P. M., and 7 P. M. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the Congress 
will be provided for officers and speakers upon appli- 
cation to Mrs, Emma Bartol, No. 1900 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 








MARIA MITCHELL, President, | 
Auice C, FLetcuer, Secretary. § 








SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 

We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. Wr WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of September. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list ina fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and national 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the WomAN’s JouRNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 


—_-¢e———__- 


DISREGARDING WILLS. 


There is a growing tendency to disre- 
gard and even to utterly ignore the plainly 
expressed conditions of wills, made by per- 
sons who evidently knew what they wished 
to do in regard to their property. 

When Francis Jackson died, his will was 
found to state with great clearness and exact- 
ness the disposition which he wished should 
be made of his property. No man knew 
more certainly what he wanted to do, or to 
have done, than did Francis Jackson. No 
man ever came more honestly or more hon- 
orably by his property, or had a clearer 
right to dispose of it according to his own 
pleasure. In the will were certain dona- 
tions to ‘‘Woman’s Rights.” 

An attempt was made to ‘‘break the will” of 
this clear-headed man, not especially for the 
“Woman's Rights” clause, but on account 
of dissatisfaction with its provisions, by one 
who was nota blood relation. Tothose who 
had known Mr. Jackson, who knew his 
mental clearness, his integrity,and his strong, 
positive opinions, this attemptto break the 
will seemed like sacrilege. 

The case went to the Supreme Court. 
That court decided that “‘Woman’s Rights 
was not a legal charity.” What other in 
fringements of the will there were, I do not 
remember. But Mr. Jackson had taken the 
Woman's Rights cause to his heart, just as 
he did the Anti-slavery cause. He gave to it 
time and thought and money. He made its 
advocates welcome at his house, and his 
words of cheer and courage carried a bless- 
ing which lightened the burden, and 
smoothed the rough, hard road over which 

the early Woman’s Rights workers were al- 
ways compelled to walk. Nothing could 
be clearer than that, while he lived, he aid- 
ed and meant to aid Woman's Rights. It 

was equally clear by his will, that he meant 
his property should aid it when he was dead. 


ers to subscribe for it. 








But the Supreme Court tossed out this last, 
as though it had been an empty bubble. 

Neither the Supreme Court nor any other 
power would have ventured to interfere, o1 
even to propose to interfere between Mr. 
Jackson and any disposition he chose to 
make of his property while he was living. 
But when he was dead, and could not de- 
fend his just rights, these rights were disre- 
garded and set aside. When the will of 
such a man, who was pre-eminent among 
men for ability, clearness and decision, was 
made void, the will of every other man from 
that day, was putin peril. 

Mary Norton, more than a century ago, 
gave the site for the Old South Church, and 
the money to build ‘‘a church for religious 
worship forever.” Now, when there is 
danger that it will be demolished, many of 
the best people are urgent to save it, for the 
sake of the historic interest which attaches 
toit. But what right or reasonable ground 
is there to suppose that this can be done, so 
long as there is no respect shown to the 
terms of the will of Mary Norton, express- 
ly intended to keep the church for a place 
of religious worship? 

If the solid fact of her will has so little 
respect, how can we expect respect for a 
sentiment? 

The son of Nathaniel Hawthorne, af- 
firms that it was the especial request of his 
father that his private papers should be held 
private. Even those not personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Hawthorne,knew that he 
was a reticent man who kept himself as 
much as possible secluded from men. It 
would seem almost certain that the wish to 
retain that privacy would continue, and that 
he would provide for it, as his son says he 
did. But the world now has his life as an 
open book. Perhaps it cannot be proved 
that it iscontrary to his expressed will; but 
one thing is sure--that those who respect 
justice and right should help to strengthen 
the daily weakening regard for compacts, 
for wills, and for the word of honor. 

L. 8. 
—_—————r > o— 


ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS! 


The Republican and Democratic State 
Conventions of Massachusetts, will be held 
in Worcester, on the 5th and 6th of Septem- 
ber. Within two weeks the Republican and 
Democratic caucuses will meet in every 
town and ward of the Commonwealth to 
choose delegates to these Conventions. Let 
every friend of Suffrage, man or woman, 
see to it that the delegates chosen in his or 
her own locality, are friends of Woman 
Suffrage who will vote for the admission of 
women to the primary meetings. 

A memorial from the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, asking for the 





adoption of a resolution inviting women to 
participate in the caucuses, will be placed 
in the hands of every delegate, and it is 
hoped that affirmative action will be taken 
by both Conventions. 

On September 12, a week later, the Wo- 
man Suffrage State Convention will meet 
in the Meionaon, (Tremont Temple,) to con- 
sider the political duties of Suffragists in 
the Fall Campaign. It is safe to predict 
that no party will receive their future sup- 
port in State affairs, which refuses to invite 
women to take part in its primary meetings. 

The importance of this demand for Wo- 
man Suffrage in the caucuses, cannot be 
overstated. If we are ever to have political 
reform, it must begin with a reform in the 
caucus. So long as our party nominations 
are made by rings of professional politi- 
cians, in meetings from which women are 
excluded, so longa majority of the nomi- 
nees, after election, will vote against Suf- 
frage, in the Legislature. No stream can 
rise higher than its fountain—the first step 
towards Woman Suffrage legislation, must 
be the presence and participation of women 
in the primary meetings for the nomination 
of Representatives and Senators. 

Already the prohibitionists of the State 
have'set a noble example. Such a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted by the Pro- 
hibition State Convention, in Boston, on the 
6th ult. It remains to be seen whether one 
or both of the two great parties of the State 
will have equal courage and wisdom. The 
party which welcomes the active aid and 
co-operation of Woman will be the party 
of the future. H. B. B. 

Se ee ere 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE A STATE ISSUE, 


We are informed by the Hon. Edward 
Avery, the Massachusetts member of the 
Committee on Resolutions of the recent 
National Democratic Convention, that the 
question of Woman Suffrage came before 
the Committee in St. Louis, on a resolution 
submitted by the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, and was laid aside without dis- 
cussion, on the ground that Suffrage was a 
subject which belongs exclusively to the 
jurisdiction of the respective States, and, 
consequently, with which’the Federal Gov- 
ernment has nothing to do. Even in the 
Territories, the Committee were of opinion 
that the matter belongs to the people, (i. e. 
the male citizens) of each territory, upon 
the Democratic principle of ‘“‘Squatter Sov- 
ereignty.”” As for a Constitutional Amend- 
ment extending Suffrage to women, it is 
hardly to be expected that a party which 
steadily opposed the 13th, 14th and 15th 





Amendments as a violation of the rights of 
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States,should favor another step in the same 
direction. 

This is a new proof, if any were needed, 
that the State Legislatures are the source 
from which alone Woman Suffrage can be 
obtained, and that efficient action in each 
State is therefore absolutely necessary. Not 
in Washington, but in the State capitals, the 
real work is to be done. Some State must 
take the lead in the work of Woman's en- 
franchisement. And, by all the indications 
of the past, that State is likely to be Massa- 
chusetts. Here only, with the exception of 
Oregon, is there a vigorous, influential Wo- 
man Suffrage newspaper, supported by a 
circle of earnest, determined workers, men 
and women, who find in their weekly paper 
a common center of thought and action. 
In the establishment of this JouRNAL, a sum 
of more than twenty thousand dollars in 
cash, over and above its receipts, has been 
expended during the past six years, in addi- 
tion to the gratuitous labor of editors and 
contributors, amounting, at a fair valua- 
tion, to as much more. And whilethe Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL is and will continue to be a 
representative of the Suffrage Movement of 
the whole country, it always must be, from 
its locality, a Massachusetts paper. 

Let the Suffragists of Massachusetts ac- 
cept the situation, and prove themselves 
worthy of the responsibility. It is a great 
privilege thus to lead in the work of estab- 
lishing equal political rights for Woman. 
It is, literally, the leadership of civilization. 
If only we could realize the world-wide sor- 
row and suffering which the subjugation of 
Womanhood implies, we should be inspired 
by a profound enthusiasm for the work. 
If only we could make men and women see 
that the vices of society and the corruption 
of politics are entrenched in the exclusive- 
ness of sex, and that Woman Suffrage must 
precede all other reforms, our reform would 
soon be conceded. But before we can make 
others see this, we must be ourselves thor- 
oughly convinced. We must recognize the 
fact that peace, purity, temperance, educa- 
tion, equity, social equality, will follow,and 
sannot precede, the establishment of a re- 
publican form of government. An aristoc- 
racy of sex is the great organic barrier 
against every permanent reform. 

But while the Suffragists of Massachu- 
setts are privileged to lead, if they will, let 
our friends in every other State be inspired 
by a noble spirit of emulation. The work, 
in their own State, must be their own. 
“The gods help those who help themselves.” 
The great obstacle to our success in Massa- 
chusetts is the apathy of Suffragists in other 
States. IPfevery Legislature were petitioned 
for Woman Suffrage next winter by its own 
citizens, and addressed in its behalf by its 
own speakers, the mere fact would double 
our strength in Massachusetts, and would 
go far toward ensuring our triumph. 
Friends in the East and West, will you not 
help us by making a vigorous effort for 
yourselves this fall? In no othe: way can 
you so effectually co-operate. H. B. B. 

8 RE ae 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 





In another column will be found the ad- 
vertisement of this school. 

I have had personal knowledge of its 
methods and advantages for three years, 
and, for the sake of others who look anx- 
iously for good and suitable schools, should 
like to bear my testimony. First, in favor 
of the school-house, which has been con- 
structed with special reference to ventila- 
tion, light, warmth, and the arrangement of 
seats, so that each pupil may have a natural 
and healthful position. Then there is a 
kindergarten, so that the very small chil- 
dren may come with their older brothers or 
sisters to care for them on the way. There 
is also a primary department, from which, 
step by step, the pupils may go on till they 
are ready to study a profession, or to go to 
college. It should be mentioned too, that 
girls are admitted to this school on the same 
terms with boys, and can be fitted for col- 
lege. 

Vassar and some of the ‘‘Female Colleges” 
have been obliged to sustain a preparatory 
department in order to fit girls for the col- 
lege department. But Chauncy Hall gives 
to its girls and boys the same advantages. 
All honor to the school. But the pitiful 
fact hurts, when the clever girls who have 
been fully equal with the best boys, see the 
doors of Harvard open wide to welcome 
the boys, simply because they are boys, and 
shut tight against the girls, just because they 
are girls. L. 8. 

—_——""_ Heo 


BOFFIN’S BOWER. 


Miss Jennie Collins, the efticient head 
and manager of ‘‘Boffin’s Bower,” 1031 
Washington Street, Boston, has just pub- 
lished the Sixth Annual Report of that 
most useful institution. 

A large part of the report is devoted to 
the consideration of the social condition of 
the Boston shoy-girls, under the following 
special topics: Grades in Labor according 
to Intelligence; Respectability of Labor in 
New England; Skilled Labor and its Re- 
muneration; Condition of Shop-girls; Pros- 
pects of Poor Children; Mental Improve- 
ment of Shop-girls; The Poor Shop-girl 
and her Home; Magnitude of the Work 
done by Shop-girls; Restaurant-girls; Tailor- 
esses; Social Life of the Shop-girl; Occupa- 





tions of Shop-girls; Are the Shop-girls Self- 
Supporting; What Boston Merchants have 
done for the Shop-girls. 

In conclusion, Miss Collins invites the 
community to consider the faulty and 
wasteful system of giving assistance to the 
poor, and asks the following pertinent ques- 
tions :— 

1. Are not all of our large charitable in- 
stitutions fashioned after models from the 
old monarchies in different climates, and 
applicable to people of dissimilar tastes, 
temperaments, aims, and aspirations in 
life? 

2. Are not their food, diseases, surround- 
ings, and mental condition, unlike our 
own? 

3. Are we not fostering pernicious habits, 
by supporting institutions for which there 
would be little necessity, did we not help 
to propagate the evil by our lavish expendi- 
tures? 

4. Does not the prosperity of these in- 
stitutions necessarily depend upon the deg- 
radation of the masses? 

5. Should not something be done to en- 
courage the honest, intelligent, hard-work- 
ing, self-sacrificing shop-girl, who, by her 
industry and economy, is not only self-sup- 
porting when in health, but with Christian 
charity divides her earnings with her com- 
panions when they are in sickness and dis- 
tress, or shares the long watches of the 
night at thelr bedside, to return to her 
day’s work with wearied limbs and aching 
head, yet satisfied in her own soul for the 
act of sisterly kindness she has performed? 
Will there not be a large account to her 
credit? 

We find this report so full of valuable 
facts and suggestions relative to the condi- 
tion and life of the working women of Bos- 
ton, that we shall print it in full next week, 
and with editorial comments. The thanks 
of the community in general, and of wo- 
men in particular, are due to Miss Jennie 
Collins for its publication. Let the women 
and men of Boston sustain her heartily dur- 
ing this industrial crisis, in her unselfish 
and benevolent work. H. B. B. 

———__ ep o ——_—_ 


“THE WISEST WAY.” 





‘In the course of a psychological prepa- 
ration for the study of sociology,” says a 
well known author, ‘‘we must include the 
comparative. psychology of the sexes; so 
that, if any change is made, we may make 
it, knowing what we are doing.” 

The Woman Suffragists propose to effect 
immense social changes. We intend not 
merely to study sociology, but practically 
to initiate a new order of social events. 
Does Mrs. Child, a pioneer in this, as in ev- 
ery generous movement, really mean to 
counsel us to ignore the underlying princi- 
ple of the mental unlikeness of the sexes? 
When any changes are made, shall we make 
them without weighing and knowing well 
what we are doing and why we are doing 
it? I think not. We are simply looking at 
two different facets of the same crystal. 
We don't claim the ballot for children. 
Our author, in his discussion of the subject, 
thinks he finds an arrest of growth in the 
feminine constitution. 

I think I find there a modification of 
growth—not an arrest. 

In his view, comparing women with men, 
in women “the mental manifestations 
have somewhat less of general power or 
massiveness; and beyond this there is a per- 
ceptible falling short in those two faculties 
which are the latest products of human ev- 
olution—the power of abstract reasoning 
and that most abstract of the emotions, the 
sentiment of justice—the sentiment which 
regulates conduct irrespective of personal 
attachments.”’ 

In my view, the mental manifestations if 
women gain somewhat in general rapidity 
of action; and beyond this there is an ap- 
preciable clearness of perception of the es- 
sential nature and the important relations 
of things, both abstract and concrete. 

He holds that men as a class, are literally 
more and larger physically, mentally, and 
morally, than women as a Class. 

I maintain that men and women as classes 
are held in perpetual equilibrium, and are 
compelled to remain virtual equivalents 
physically, mentally, and morally; con- 
strained by fundamental underlying laws ot 
nature to rise and fall together in the scale 
of attainments; superior endowments of 
muscle and muscular vitality in the one 
being transformed to superior feminine 
functions concerned with maternity in the 
other. 

Although we differ widely as to the na- 
ture and bearing of the dissimilar intellect- 
ual and moral traits of the sexes, we sin- 
cerely agree in this: ‘‘As factors in social 
phenomena, these distinctive mental traits 
of women have ever to be remembered.” 

Nor is it probable that any one editor or 
contributor of the WomaAn’s JouRNAL, on 
this point can holda really different opinion. 
There is simply question as to the best 
method of forwarding a desired object. 
Shall we attempt to meet and refute the 
teaching of philosophers who will never 
come to our platform or probably deign to 
argue with us on these matters? We may 
do so. 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 

Besides, the fact of most of us being ter- 
tibly in earnest to keep an eye single to Suf- 
frage, if we argue the subject as against the 
scientists, ‘‘the audacity of it,” in Col. Hig- 
ginson’s phrase, is unquestioned! 

Yet if we give little heed to the strong 
and grave teachings of learned men as op- 





posed to our opinions, other people give 
them much heed; notably the most intelli- 
gent and thoughtful people. These thought- 
ful people are among the law-makers: are 
those in whose hands rests the power to give 
or to withhold the ballot. Leave them to 
quietly absorb and endorse the newest sci- 
entific gospel of inequality in sex, and they 
m ust feel justified in withholding from us 
the ballot; they withhold it from young 
children whom they yet love and would pro- 
tect with their lives. How can we consist- 
ently object? 

It is proved that girls often inherit traits 
from female ancestors, and boys from male 
ancestors; but it remains an open question 
whether or not in the same family the boys 
and girls start in life with unequal mental 
endowments. Is it certain that women 
doctors who command the respect of physi- 
cians by their medical knowledge and skill, 
spend their lives more profitably by keeping 
in the accepted paths of the profession, than 
the y would do by independently investigat- 
ing the facts of heredity? The character of 
every child is modified through both the 
male and the female lives; is the resultant 
unequal? Would Drs. Mary Putman Jacobi 
and Frances E. White, who have shown ex- 
cellent scientific gifts, do badly to study that 
question from a professional basis? 

We say with Lucy Stone: ‘Real facts 
will settle themselves, and they are best for 
all parties.” But it is an excellent thing to 
help the right facts into a good position! 

In this country, all questions must come 
for tinal settlement to the people. Let them 
take up this; discussions will penetrate to 
the truth. Any strong-armed delver may 
find a golden nugget which a more scientific 
miner has managed to miss completely. 
T he present dictum of the savans on the 
Woman question (doubtful if they would 
admit as much), is a genuine reaction from 
the popular demand now made by women 
in all civilized countries. 

When Dr, Clark’s book was first written, 
a successful teacher of my acquaintance—a 
woman who all her life had been familiar 
with schools for both sexes, impressed by 
the Doctor's position, decided to adopt his 
proposed regimen; but after the energetic 
discussion of the subject, she retracted her 
intention. Somuch, within my knowledge, 
counter discussion has effected. May not 
every earnest Suffragist afford ito take his 
reputation in his hands and running the risk 
of inevitable blnnders from his deficiency of 
scientific training, yet zealously do his best 
directly or indirectly to refute the theory 
that nature has deait unfairly by men and 
women. 

If the ballot itself is the best preparation 
for the ballot, surely the study of important 
questions is the best preparation for reach- 
ing the tr uth. Which is the wisest way? 

ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 

Somerville, N. J. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGEIN IOWA. 


The Polk County Woman Suffrage Socie- 
ty held its regular monthly meeting, Aug. 
3rd, with a good attendance, in Good Temp- 
lars’ Hall, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The minutes of the semi-monthly meeting 
were read and approved. Documents from 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Society 
were read, and it was moved that they be 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

Mrs. Hoopes read the following names, 
given by an official, of women who have 
just been commissioned by the Governor as 
notaries public: Emma R. Jones, Grand 
view, Louisa County. Mag. E. Stone, De- 
corah, Winneshiek County. Ellen J. Grif- 
fith, Vincennes, Lee County. Emily C 
Stebbins, New Hampten, Chickasaw Coun- 
ty. Laura L. Gibbon, Leon, Decatur Coun- 
ty. Nancy M. Smith, Keokuk, Lee County. 

Mrs, Swift read a very interesting essay, 
noting the progress of Woman in the religi- 
ous world from her earliest reccollection, to 
the present time, being more than half a 
century. She spoke of the strict puritani- 
cal customs under which they were educated 
in her childhood days, and she cited an in- 
stance of still later date when a woman, 
whose heart was overflowing with love for 
all mankind, arose in the church and ad- 
dressed a few words to the audience. She 
was not really compelled to resume her 
seat, but remarks were made by men of re- 
spectable standing, concerning her action, 
such as would be unfit to repeat in good 
society to-day. She also spoke of the en- 
couraging feature of Woman’s work at the 
present time, in coming to the front to labor 
in the cause of love and righteousness—and 
the great good that would eventually be ac- 
complished by the combined efforts of good 
men and women. 

Rev. Mr. Lucas, of the Christian Church, 
was present and spoke some encouraging 
words for those who are working in the Suf- 
frage cause. 

Mrs. Pitman read an excellent editorial 
from the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
a leading Methodist journal, upon ‘‘Polliti- 
cians and Woman Suffrage,” eulogizing the 
manner in which the cause had been pre- 
sented to the two great political conventions. 

The following Centennial resolutions, 
which were sent in by Mrs. M. 8. Orwig, 
and adopted at a previous meeting, were re- 
affirmed: 

First. We shall demand the ballot for Woman and 
steadily advocate her emancipation from the prejudice 
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and ignorance which keep her in a subordinate posi- | 


tion industrially, socially, and politically. 

Second. Tndustrially we shall demand that she re- 
ceive equal pay for equal work, socially that man shail 
be judged by the same code of morals by which wo- 
men are judged, politically that she be clothed with 
all the rights and immunities of a free-born Ameri- 
can citizen . 

It was decided to hold the next semi- 
monthly meeting at the residence of Mrs. 
M. P. Fuller, August 18th, at 7.30 p.m. The 
usual appointments were made, and the 
thank-offering was rendered in ‘‘Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow.” 

Mary A. Work, Secretary. 

Des Moines, Ia. 





oe 


WILL IT PAY? 





Eight weeks at the Centennial Exposition 
have qualified me to answer the question 
asked by so many persons with limited 
means—‘‘Willit repay me for the self-denial 
that I must exercise in order to go?” I un- 
hesitatingly reply that it will. To see such 
a collection of pictures, statues, gems, pot- 
tery, and other artistle exhibits, to compare 
the educational work of the several nations 
with our own, is not precisely a liberal ed- 
ucation, but it is educative, besides being 
such a pleasure as can come a second time 
to but few of us. The beautiful and gay 
scene has an almost magical effect upon 
everyone who realizes what seience and art 
have done and are to do in the development 
of the worid. 

The interest evinced by nearly every visit- 
or in pictures, in lithographs, electrotypes, 
and wood-carving, justifies the prediction 
of an eminent art educator, that this Expo- 
sition will be productive of great good to 
women, inasmuch as it will develop a uni- 
versal demand for art teachers, and will 
open the gates of opportunity before quali- 
fied women 

A good many women will have more 
beautiful homes in future because of their 
visit here, as they will learn what to avoid 
in ornamentation. Just now there are 
teachers here by thousands. I hear of seven 
hundred at our hotel. The Atlas is full of 
them. Fastidious people turn up their 
noses at the unpainted rooms and simple 
furnishing of this mammoth hotel, but I en- 
joy the absence of velvet carpets, frescoes 
and gilding. If anyone wants them they 
may be had elsewhere by paying for them. 
This house, with other low-priced ones, 
has made it possible for poor people to 
come to the Exposition, as its rooms are but 
a dollar a day, and one can spend at the 
restaurant as much or as little as one 
chooses. Probably there are private houses 
in which one can live at as little expense, 
but they involve two daily journeys in 
crowded horse-cars, which are not only fa- 
tiguing, but consume time that is needed 
for sight-seeing. 

It is also much cooler on the high land 
near George’s Hill, over which the Atlas 
spreads itself like a village of sea-side cot- 
tages, than in the sultry city, and the air is 
purer. Some friends of mine who felt 
obliged to be very economical, brought sar- 
dines, potted meats, crackers, and lemons, 
and by buying the delicious bread at the 
Vienna bakery, they lived comfortably, and 
found that their expenses, including admis- 
sion to the grounds, were less than two dol- 
lars a day. 

“And how long will it take to see the 
Centennial?” 

That depends: If youarestrong you can 
cover the whole ground in less than a week, 
but of course it is not possible to study the 
various exhibits in so short a time. A week, 
or even less, is better than no time at all, 
and two weeks, better yet. They are for- 
tunate who can postpone their visit till 
September, but I would rather brave the 
heat than to miss entirely the rare pleasure 
and education afforded by this fair, which 
is, as a whole, superior to any ever before 
held. EvizaAbetu K. CHURCHILL. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOVERNOR HAYES FIRST TRIUMPH. 





“‘A poor, friendless, half-idiotic girl was 
on trial for the murder of her child. She 
had no money to employ counsel. Hayes, 
with the innate chivalry which is one of 
his noblest characteristics, and which has 
made him in after life a Woman_Suffra- 
gist, espoused her cause and secured her ac- 
quittal. Next day he had a recognized 
standing in the profession. It is an inter- 
esting fact, that in 1838 Chief-Justice Chase 
won his professional fame, in Cincinnati, as 
the champion of a fugitive slave. Fifteen 
years later Governor Hayes won his first 
forensic triumph, in that same court-house, 
as the champion of a wronged and out- 
raged woman.” — Women’s Journal. 

If defending the cruelly wronged and the 
weak makes men great, there are frequent 
opportunities in all our courts to rise to 
greatness. Women deserted or beaten by 
their husbands, young girls outraged by 
men of wealth, sit in the court-room with- 
out money or friends, seeking the redress of 
their wrongs which they seldom or never 
get. It is a pitiable sight tosee a woman 
in court surrounded only by men. A wo- 
man should at least be tried by a jury of her 
peers. Couldn't women judge of the in- 
nocence or guilt of a weman on trial as well 
asthe average men who find their way to 
the jury box? Justice demands a radical 
change in methods of vindicating women in 
courts; and we know no way of securing 
for them justice but pushing in women ad- 
vocates and women jurors.—The Christian 
Woman. 





THE PROHIBITORY TICKET. 


The following is the letter of acceptance 
writien by Rev. D. C. Eddy to the commit- 
tee of the State Prohibitory party : 

Boston, Aug. 1, 1876. 
To ©. A. Hovey and 1. Austin Bassett, 
Secretaries: 

_Gentlemen—Y our note informing me ofti- 
cially of my nomination to a place on the 
State ticket of the Prohibition Convention 
lately held in Tremont Temple is at hand, 
and I hereby accept the honor conferred 
upon me. 

_ Believing that sound morals, correct po- 
litieal economy, and the public safety alike 
require the suppression of tlie liquor traftic; 
that the Prohibitionists have a broader 
platform, grander issues and more compre- 
hensive and important principles than any 


other existing party; that a vote for prohib-' 


ition, though cast in a despised minority, is 
a Christian duty—a protest against ‘the 
gigantic crime of crimes;” and seeing that 
separate action is forced upon us by the at- 
titude of the other parties toward the tem- 
perance question, I rejoice in the formation 
of a pariy which shall do what it can to 
save our young men from the blight and 
curse of drink, take the snares and tempta- 
tions from the noble army of reformed men, 
lighten the burden of taxation which liquor 
imposes, and save us from the crimes which 
are so frightfully prevalent as a consequent 
upon the sale and use of intoxicants, 

With the firm conviction that the liquor 
traftic is a fearful wrong, and that nothing 
less than the entire prohibition of it can be 
right, 

I remain yours truly, 
Db. C. Eppy. 





oe 
SUFFRAGE LECTURE IN WISCONSIN. 


Epitrors JouRNAL:—At Baraboo, on the 
28th ult., I listened to a most admirable es. 
say on ‘‘Woman and the State,” written and 
delivered by Mr. E. E. Woodman, editor of 
the Baraboo (Wis.) Republican. There were 
some seven or eight Unitarian clergymen 
present, including the Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford, of the church of the Messiah, of Chi- 
cago, J. L. Dudley, late pastor of Plymouth 
Church at Milwaukee, and Mr. Harrington, 
the blind minister; all of whom pronounced 
it exceedingly able; the latter characterizing 
it as the very best argument he had ever 
heard or read upon the subject of the polit 
ical rights of Woman. 

I was very anxious that the essay should 
appear in your paper, and wrote Mr. Wood- 
man, requesting that you be furnished with 
the manuscript, promising to have it safely 
delivered to you, and see that it was return- 
ed to him. 

I believe, were you todrop him aline, he 
would, after he shall have read it as prom- 
ised at Janesville, send it to you. Yours 
respectfully, G. P. DELAPLAINE. 

Madison, Wis. 


—_————_»- eo —_———————— 
THE JOURNAL A MISSIONARY. 





Scarcely a day passes without the receipt 
of some letter like the following: 

Eprirors JouRNAL:—I enclose post oftice 
order for five dollars. I feel that I cannot 
keep house without the JournaL. It has 
done good missionary work here. For some 
time mine was the only one which came to 
this post office. I have lent mine to every 
one who would read it, and I know of sev- 
eral conversions due to its influence. 

I hope to get time to get up a club for you 
here, for I think it might be done now, 
though we tried in vain three years ago. 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell and Miss Matil- 
da Hindman have both lectured here, and 
were well received, though there are many 
so prejudiced that they will not even listen 
to the truth. 

May the time soon come when our coun- 
try shall become in reality what it has so 
long been only in name, the land of Equal 
Rights. Yours truly, 

Mrs. 8. D. CUMMINGs. 

Boonshoro, Iowa. 

ee 


REFORMED CLOTHING IN PHILADELPHIA. 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—Seeing in the Jour- 
nal the advertisement of Mrs. Whitaker and 
Miss Evans, the Philadelphia agents of 
Frost’s dress reform clothing, I went to No. 
212 South Eleventh Street and found a trim- 
ming store. Inquiring within, I was told 
that they had formerly occupied the dwell 
ing part of the house, but had left it. As I 
could learn nothing of their whereabouts 
I determined to ask those from whom I had 
first heard of ‘‘Reformed Clothing.” By 
letting me know where in Philadelphia I 
can find garments for sale, which are made 
on hygienic principles, you will confer a last- 
ing iwror ona 

PHILADELPHIA SUBSCRIBER. 

Mrs. Whitaker has lately removed to 212 
South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

[Eps. W. J.] 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


The more Gov. Tilden’s letter is read 
the less it is liked. 

It is reported that Mr. William T. Adams, 
“Oliver Optic,” is about to resign his place 
on the Boston School Board. 

The work of restoring the tomb of He- 
loise and Abelard ,in Pere La Chaise Ceme- 
tery, near Paris, has been suspended on ac- 
count of lack of funds. 

Mr. George F. Hoar emphatically de- 
nies that he is endeavoring to popularize 
the idea of a life pension for Gen. Grant 
after the expiration of his present term. 

The right of women to vote in the elec- 
tion of vestries has been discussed in con- 
ventions of Episcopalians in California and 
in North Carolina and decided negatively. 





**The ‘bloody shirt’ will cease to be a for- 
midable political ensign the day our 
Southern brethren cease furnishing the 
blood. And not before.” — Springfield 
Republican. 


In the British House of Commons, on the 
2d inst., the Irish public-house Sunday- 
closing bill was opposed in committee, and 
talked out. Consequently the bill is lost 
for the session. 

A town not many miles from Harvard 
University advertises for a male teacher for 
its High School, at a salary of $500—al 
most as much as the wages of a street-la- 
borer in these times. 

At the last annual meeting of the Boston 
Natural History Society, the constitution 
Was so amended as to admit women to all 
the rights and privileges of the society on the 
same footing with male members. 

Women were not elected trustees of 
Buchtel College, as was recently reported 
in this paper. Several were nominated by 
the Ohio State Convention, but none were 
elected by the old Board, which perpetuates 
itself, chosing from those nominated by the 
Convention, 

The Hon. William H. Sage has given 
$5000 to Cornell University to complete the 
grading of the grounds on the west front of 
the northern group of University buildings. 
The money is to be spent under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Prentiss, the head of the bo- 
tanical department. ; 

The first of Republican Presidents was 
the greatest of American orators before a 
popular assemblage, yet, from the moment 
he was nominated in 1860, he was dumb 
and stayed at home. I think in that, Lin- 
coln showed that high apppeciation of pub- 
lic trusts which so distinguished him.— 
Gor. Hayes. 

Mr. Charles Reade has won his suit against 
the Glasgow Herald for infringement of 
copyright in publishing his story of ‘‘A 
Hero and a Martyr.” The jury rendered a 
verdict in his favor, and gave him $450 
damages. The story was first published si- 
multaneously in the 7ribune and the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Rev. J. H. Wiggin, of South Boston, 
offers his services as a lecturer on the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘‘Bashfulness,” ‘‘Secular 
Sundays Abroad,” ‘‘The Struggle towards 
the Light,” ‘‘What Homes are Made of,” 
‘The American Morai Inundation,” ‘‘House- 
hold of Bondage,” ‘‘Weight of a Soul,” 
‘‘Has America Paid Her Century of Debt?” 


In Berne, on the 9th inst., a Russian lady 
fired a pistol at Prince M. Gortschakoff, the 
Russian Minister to Switzerland. The 
Prince escaped unhurt, and the lady was 
arrested. The attempted assassination is 
attributed to political motives. Thus are 
women driven to despair by their exclusion 
from legitimate modes of political activity. 

A man named Bowman was committed 
to the Bergen County (N. J.) jail, last week, 
onthe novel complaint of having white- 
washed his wife. They quarreled periodi- 
cally, and the last time, he held her down 
until he had white-washed her from head to 
foot. She made her appearance at court in 
lime, and her husband was sent up for thir- 
ty days. 

We concede that married women should 
be satisfied with governing the country 
through their husbands’ agency; but the 
unmarried female tax payer, who has a _vi- 
tal and personal interest in the government, 
that no man represents, should have a voice 
in the selection of officers, and the adoption 
of laws. This is simple justice.—Jewish 
Messenger. 

The California State Medical Society, at 
its recent meeting, passed, by acclamation, 
a resolution to admit ladies who hold med- 
cal diplomas, into full fellowship in the 
Society. This recognition, of course, will 
neither add to, nor take away from, the 
skill and efficiency of the fair practitioners, 
but it was a just, graceful and proper act 
by the Society. 

New York theatrical circles have been 
moved by the sudden disappearance of 
Ione Burke, a popular young actress in the 
cast of ‘‘The Mighty Dollar’ at Wallack’s. 
It turns out that she sailed for England, 
Saturday, with her husband, formerly an 
English army officer, whose rich parents 
disowned him when he married, but now 
relent and send for the couple. 


A number of friends of Miss Emma A. 
Abbott, contributors to the fund raised in 
1872 for her musical education in Europe, 
having read with pain and indignation a 
statement reflecting unfavorably upon that 
young lady, in the London correspondence 
of the Cincinnati Commercial, and copied 
thence into several New York newspapers, 
publicly contradict it, and pronounce it 
false and malicious. 


The number of illiterates in the United 
States by the census of 1870, above the age 
of ten years, was 5,500,000. Ofthese more 
than 2,000,000 were adults, upward of 2,- 
000,000 more were from fifteen to twenty- 
one years of age, and 1,000,000 were be- 
tweee ten and fifteen years. Of the num- 
ber between fifteen and twenty-one years, it 
is estimated that about one-half have passed 
the opportunity for education.—. £. 
Journal of Education. 





The Centennial March, for which the 
women of America paid Wagner $5000, did 
not meet with distinguished success on its 
first production in Europe. A demonstrat- 
ive Vienna audience, the other day, hissed 
it vigorously, and then got up and left the 
hall. The hisses had no poiitical signifi- 
cance, but were simply intended to express 
disgust at the music. It seems further that 
the composition does not belong to the 
patriotic ladies at all, but to Theodore 
Thomas. 

A ‘‘very high officer of the government” 
is credited with the intention to put a large 
share of the reduction in his department on 
the women, reducing all those who have 
salaries above $900 to that point. In San 
Francisco, the Neiws Letter declares the wo- 
men teachersin the schools have to wait for 
their pay, while the male teachers get their 
money promptly. The principal difference 
between men and women, in this respect, is 
that the men vote and the women don’t.— 
Springfield Republican. 

The presidency of Dean (female) College, 
Binghamton, N. Y., made vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Smith, has been ac 
cepted by the Rev. Dr. Patterson, who is 
widely known in this country and in Eu- 
rope as an evangelist. Mr. Patterson was a 
pupil of Sir William Hamilton and Christ- 
opher North at Edinburgh University. He 
was graduated at the Edinburgh Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and was a member of the 
School of Art. He will assume his duties 
as President next September. 

A curious law suit is being conducted at 
Toulouse France. An oyster opener, while 
opening a few bivalves for immediate con- 
sumption, found in one of them a_ pearl 
worth several thousand dollars. This the 
opener at once pocketed, but the buyer of 
the oysters insisted that it was his. He 
claimed that he had bought shells, juice, 
oysters, and everything; but the oyster 
opener alleged that he had only bought the 
oysters. The question of the ownership of 
the pearl has not yet been decided. 

Our town has abundant cause to be 
proud of the action of their representatives 
to the Great and General Court, Messrs. 
Keith and Nutter, in their action on Wo- 
man Suffrage, both having voted in favor 
of granting it. How noble such conduct 
in contrast to those who use the small 
amount of brain‘and ability with which 
their Creator has endowed them, in trying 
to belittle the actions of others in giving to 
Woman that to which she is just as natu- 
rally entitled, viz: representation for taxa- 
tion.—NV. P. in Stoughton Sentinel. 

“The Nation, and those it represents, are 
interested in civil-service reform, and do 
not care for the fortunes of the negroes. 
The negroes do not belong to their scheme 
of humanity. The line must be drawn 
somewhere. Dickens's barber drew it at 
coal-heavers. The Nation draws it at non- 
taxpayers. The negroes are not taxpayers, 
and therefore government can take no no- 
tice of them.—MNew Age.” The New Age 
is too charitable to the Natwn by one half. 
The line is drawn by the Nation at male tax- 
payers. All outside are nobodies. 


A blind Swiss girl, who is an adept at 
fine needle work, recently sent to the em- 
peror of Germany a table-cover exquisitely 
worked with her own hands, and, to 
avoid the appearance of having sent the 
present in expectation of getting something 
in return, she omitted her address, and 
simply signed herself, ‘A Blind Girl in 
Switzerland.” The old monarch was so 
pleased with the gift and the manner of 
sending it that he caused the German min- 
ister in Switzerland to ascertain the girl’s 
name and address, whereupon he sent her 
a valuable brooch and an autograph letter 
of thanks. 


About 1500 people were in attendance on 
the 9th inst., at the international camp- 
meeting at Lake Sebago, Maine. In the 
morning there was a prayer-meeting in the 
big Yale tent, presided over by Mrs. Allen 
of New York. Afterward there was a wo- 
men’s temperance meeting, addresses being 
made by Mrs. Prentiss, of Bangor, Mrs. 
Allen, of Orono, Miss Gaines, of Saco, Mrs. 
Stevens, of Deering, Mrs. Parker, of Dun- 
dee, Scotland, and Mrs. Crossman, of Ban- 
gor. Inthe afternoon there was a larger 
crowd in attendance and a very earnest 
meeting. Short addresses by various ladies, 
and music, occupied the two hours. In the 
evening there was a very large crowd pres- 
ent. This closed the third, or woman’s 
day. 

Even despotic Russia finds itself unable 
to repress the spirit of religious work 
which seems to have been poured out upon 
the present generation of women. Here is 
the ludicrously helpless way in which a 
government paper describes a late encoun- 
ter of the authorities with a woman revival- 
ist: ‘‘The new Russian telegraph from 
Wosnesensk brings the news that the sect 
of the ‘Stundisten’ spreads again at the 
present time. The women show them- 
selves as the principal propagators. Lately 
such a preacher, with her followers, was 
stopped on the market. She herself was 
brought to the police. The chief priest of 
the cathedral was called to lead the erring 
one back to the way of truth; but all the 
proofs of the venerable priest were shatter- 





ed on the blind fanaticism of the ‘Stundis- 
ten,’ and the whole affair came to nothing.” 

The Reformed or Protestant Church of 
France, which has long been split into two 
wings, the ‘‘Orthodox” and the ‘‘Liberal,” 
is said to be coming together. Conferences 
have been held and a compromise is sug- 
gested which is favorably considered by all 
parties. The basis of the proposed union, 
according to the Independent, does not rep- 
resent actual harmony so much as an en- 
deavor to make up some common platform 
on the strength of which the subvention 
from the State can be retained. It is a part 
of the agreement that the Liberals shall ac- 
cept the synodal form of government and 
refrain from attacks on the confession of 
faith in the pulpit. As the Liberals are 
largely made up of deists and free-think- 
ers, the church would be stronger without 
them than with them, so far as its spiritual 
usefulness is concerned. 

The Pilot has a notable article on ‘“Wil- 
llam A. Wheeler and the Irish.” It quotes 
an account of what Mr. Wheeler did, in 
1852, to aid the snfferers (chiefly Irish) from 
‘the great bush fire” of that year, in Frank- 
lin county, N. Y. Thousands of acres were 
burned over; ‘‘the hard-earned improve- 
ments of years were swept away, and whole 
families were left destitute, houseless and 
hmeless.” Mr. Wheeler came to their res- 
cue, gave them aid, encouraged them to be- 
gin anew, and saved them from the pressure 
of debt and interest for their land. He 
visited every farm, and inspired the people 
to renewed exertion. The people took 
heart and went to work with a will. He 
made earnest appeals in their behalf, and 
succeeded in getting their indebtedness can- 
celled; and, in time, they recovered from 
the disaster and became prosperous. Of 
course, they became his ardent friends; yet, 
singularly and illogically, the Pilot warns 
its Lrish constituency against voting for 
Mr. Wheeler! 

Several correspondents have written to 
us, asking our opinion of the preservation 
of the Old South Church, Boston. We 
should be sorry to see the venerable build- 
ing removed. It has stood through the 
youth of the Republic; it saw the first shot 
at Lexington, and heard the war cries from 
Bunker Hill; its aisles have echoed to the 
tramp of British dragoons who used it as a 
riding school; it saw the red-coats driven 
from the city; and its tower probably wore 
an American flag as General Washington 
rode down the main street at the head of 
his brave soldiers of Independence. No, 
no—we don't want to see the Old South 
pulled down. It is not regarded as a sec- 
tarian structure. We do not wish to see it 
preserved asaremnant of Puritanism, but 
as a lesson in American history and human 
freedom, and a memorial of the brave men 
who fought to establish the country in 
which we enjoy liberty. We think the 
Old South should be preserved forever as 
the best schoolhouse in Boston —Doston 
Pilot. 

Mr. Samuel J. Tilden is defendant against 
a charge of breach of trust brought against 
him and others by the St. Louis, Alton and 
Terre Haute Railway. He denies that any 
of the bonds or stocks mentioned in the bill 
of complaint have been unlawfully retained 
by or divided among the defendants, or is- 
sued or disposed of by them in violation of 
their duty as members of any purchasing 
committee or as any members of the Board 
of Directors, or in violation of any trust or 
contidence reposed in them, or in any man- 
ner whatsoever; and they also deny that by 
any action or failure on their part the liabil- 
ities or business of the complainant have 
been unjustly or unnecessarily increased to 
the amount of more than $1,000,000, or to 
any amount whatever. The answer also 
claims that the company was immensely 
benefitted by the accession of Tilden and 
his friends to the control. The transactions 
in the stock were individual acts and not 
those of the trustees, and the amount paid 
to Tilden for legal services were for specific 
work done. It is unfortunate that the 
Democratic reform candidate for the Presi- 
dency is a man ‘“‘under fire” in the courts, 

The will of President Stearns of Am- 
herst College, just admitted to probate, 
bears date of March 2, 1875, and gives his 
wife the same amount of property she 
would have by law if he had died without 
will; $1000 to his two unmarried daughters 
and his son, and the same amount to the 
widow and children of his eldest son. He 
gives $100 to Susan Barnard ‘“‘in remem- 
brance of many years of services faithfully 
and affectionately performed.’ The re- 
mainder of the property is to be divided 
among the children, and a wish is expressed 
that the family may remain together as long 
as possible, the mother to expend the in- 
come for its mutual benefit, and that the 
real estate at Hillside remain unsold for two 
years. Dr. Stearns desired that the heirs 
make such arrangements as suit themselves 
if the provisions of the will seemed at all 
unsatisfactory, and that the executors, Mrs, 
Stearns and her daughter Eliza, give no 
bonds and have no inventery taken. His 
daughter is to have the care of all her fath- 
er’s manuscripts, if they are not disposed 
of before her mother dies, and the books 
are to be equally divided among the chil- 
dren. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


“THE MILL’S ON FIRE!” 


BY MRS. E. P. MILLER. 








P memory of Ellen Hever who lost her life to save 
in the burning of the Shoddy Mil! at Philadel- 
j "dely, 1876.] 
“Fire! Fire! the Mill’s on fire!” 
And forked flames leap high and higher, 
Infolding fate, relentless, dire! 
“Fire! Fire!’ the oily floor 
And heaps of rags, it lashes o'er, 
Devouring all with rush and roar. 
“Fire! Fire!’ your life to save, 
Fly! fly! or fill a grievous grave, 
With spindle, loom, and architrave. 
“Fire! Fire!’ a woman heeds 
The warning not,—but upward speeds, 
Nor dreams the world shall know her deeds. 
“Fire! Fire!’’ with purpose calm, 
She presses on and sounds the alarm; 
Thus saving many a mate from harm. 
“Fire! Fire!’’ up one more flight, 
Her face aglow with heavenly light, 
To warn the girls in yonder height. 
“Fire! Fire!’’ but following fast, 
The flaring flames with bellowing blast, 
Around and o’er, their shroud have cast. 
“Fire! Firet’’ she turns,—to meet 
The fire-fiend, wild with blistering heat, 
The path in flames before her feet. 
“Fire! Fire!’’ full many a tongue, 
Fantastic, thrust the rafters "mong, 
Like flaming banners wide out-flung. 
“Fire! Fire! O, God! O, Save!” 
It may not be,—a heroine brave, 
She fills a world-wide honored grave. 
Unblest of wealth, unknown to fame, 
In winding-sheet of fire and flame, 
She wins and wears immortal name. 
New York. 
ese 
For the Woman's Journal. 


HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 


“It is vain for you to rise up -— to sit up late, to 
eat the bread of sorrows; for so He giveth his be- 
loved sleep.” 

A mother watched and waited; fast 

The night was waning, but she passed 

The time in prayer for one who sought 

Pleasure (alas! too dearly bought,) 

When, lo! in answer to her call, 

At His command, who over all 

Holds sway, an angel bright appeared 

To her sad vision, and she heard, 

Tho’ not in mortal tones, a voice 

Whisper in accents sweet, ‘‘Rejoice! 

All things together for thy good 

Shall work, though earthly sorrow should 

Among them be; “tis vain to rise 

Early, or sit up late;’ thine eyes, 

Need no more anxious vigil keep, 

‘He giveth His beloved sleep.’ * 

God’s peace came o’er her, she believed 

His word was truth, and grace received. 

She laid her down and calmly slept, 

While watch and ward the angels kept 

Around her,—and the morning brought 

The one for whom in prayer she sought. 

God’s mercy was about him still; 

He had been kept from harm and il]; 

As yet, no visible mark was seen 

Of God's displeasure; yet 1 ween 

T’was not because he did not sin, 

But that the love of Christ came in 

Between him and God’s wrath. Oh, may 

That love yet cause him to obey. 

God will to us His promise keep, 

‘He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
—Sunday, Feb. 13. 








*>-+ 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


HOPES AND FEARS. 


BY E. M. BRUCE. 


Why does the air with triumph swell? 

Why booms the gun, and clangs the bell 

And waves our country’s banner 0,er us? 

Is it a sign that all is well? 

That faithfully the people dwell 

In freedom’s land? And faithful tell 

Of liberty? And join the chorus 

That right is right, in spite of might? 

That wrong is wrong, and night is night? 

Are these the thoughts that hover o’er us? 

Or do some clouds that dim the light, 

And soil our country’s scutcheon bright 

Fall on the open path before us? 

These are the questions that to-day 

Must press on hearts that watch and pray, 

That feel the shadows hovering o'er us; 

Must sound above the triumph swell 

Of booming gun and clanging bell, 

Must make lips tremble while they tell 

The prophecies of time before us. 
Melrose, Mass. 


JAMES JACQUES’ ESCA- 
PADE. 


(A STORY WITH A MORAL.) 








I wonder if the hero of this adventure 
will recognize himself in it, if he ever hap- 
pens upon it; for I can assure you that 
every minute particular is gospel truth. 

In a distant border town of this fair Com- 
monwealth, there was, some years ago, a 
very flourishing district school. Now, if I 
should attempt to paint for you the school 
room, I should, to be truthful, have to put 
conspicuously before your eyes, first—be- 
cause it was the first thing any eyes ever 
saw on opening the door—the big, ungainly 
stove in its center, with its yards and yards 
of funnel, running in many startling angles 
over the scholars’ heads; then, the high 
windows, up to which the boys had to be 
“boosted” in order to see what was going 
on in the outside world; the doors, too, 
from which the panels have been kicked by 
some turbulent spirit (spirits don’t kick, 
but somehow they are a possession which 
gets into boys’ heels sometimes, and when 
they do, don’t said heels fly!) and into which 
a very proper and chaste substitute of brown 
pasteboard had found its way! I should 
have to tell you of the teacher’s quaint old 
desk, from which, on its narrow platform, 
she could look through the open door and 
see the flourishing town common, with its 
neat, painted fence and shady walks; the 
well-patronized hotel of the place, the little 





church, where we all went to ‘‘meetin” of a 
Sunday; the village store, within whose hid- 
away till so many bright pennies quietly 
reposed; the postoffice, and several neat 
cottages. 

Now, this school-house was a very un- 
pretending edifice, and stood in the corner 
of the pretty cemetery, where the green 
chestnut trees waved their golden fringes, 
and the white slabs in their shadow looked 
very peaceful. The boys were always re- 
spectful, and seldom or never desecrated the 
sacred spot with their rude sports, though 
the old horse-sheds in the rear were the 
scene of many a hilarious and boisterous 
play. Let boys alone, you know, for mak- 
ing noise when occasion demands or cir- 
cumstance sanctions! 

Many of the larger boys were my partic- 
ular friends out of school, but among them 
was one, who, though a good fellow in the 
main, was yet a spoiled pet at home, and he 
had the erroneous idea that everything, 
everywhere, must give way to his moods. 
It is of him and one of his erraticisms (ex- 
cuse the word, coined for the occasion) I 
am to tell you. 

There was no despotism in the little mon- 
archy, but it was necessary to have things 
pretty shipshape, you know; so, when any 
rules were laid down, there was apt to be 
an insisting that they should be obeyed, for 
the good of the school and the scholars, as 
well as for the fair appearance of disci- 
pline. This young tyro, who will have to 
come to you under a name not his own— 
for upon my word, this is all so strictly true 
that if I should call him by his right name 
there are dozens who could point him out! 
—this James assumed an independence 
which was not only very disagreeable, but 
emphatically a bad example to the others; 
nothing for a long time fairly punishable, 
but gradually approaching to open rebel- 
lion. All the boys could see how he was 
tending, and truth bids me say that they 
did not in the least take advantage of their 
opportunities to help him. 

One bright day in the full midsummer, 
when doors and windows were all open for 
the fresh, sweet air, Master James capped 
the climax and showed out fair and square 
his colors. It happened in this wise: 

‘‘James,” said I, ‘‘what are you doing?” 

‘Throwing spitballs, ma’am!” 

“Then don’t do it again,” said I quietly; 
“for if you do I shall be obliged to punish 
you in a way you will remember,”—and 
went on with the lesson. 

Soon I heard a titter, and looking round, 
saw the little Bohemian in the act of throw- 
ing a big one at one of the scholars. Now, 
there was a long bench at the rear of the 
room, on which the classes usually sat to 
recite; so I told him he must take his books 
and sit there for the remainder of the ses- 
sion. He came from his seat toward me 
quietly enough, stood there by my side, and 
deliberately, before any one could stop him, 
shied first his slate, and then his books, one 
by one, in quick succession, directly over 
the heads of the scholars, to the bench! 

Can you not suppose this mutiny was un- 
bearable?—so I said, in a tone of authority 
I didn’t give myself the credit of possessing 
—circumstances never having developed 
my resources in this direction: 

‘Come here, sir!” 

The young man came with an assuring 
smile on his face, seemingly confident I 
wouldn’t dare to touch him. Opening my 
desk, 1 took from it a ferule which my own 
old schoolmaster had given me as a symbol 
of authority. ‘‘It won’t do to use it much,” 
he said to me, ‘‘but it is well to have it in 
case of emergency.” So up to this time it 
had rested untouched in my desk, and the 
boys had never an inkling of its presence, 
—but now the emergency had come; and 
out sprang the ferule to its duty. 

‘Hold out your hand!” I said. The dain- 
ty hand was extended, I raised the slender, 
elastic ferule, and brought it down with the 
determination the exigency of the case de- 
manded. 

“Now, I don’t know how many blows 
constitute a wipping, but I do know that 
Master James received but one, for, giving 
utterance to a yell loud and wild enough 
for a Modoc, he rushed out of the open 
door without his hat, his brown hair flying 
in the wind, and across the common, shriek- 
ing at the very top of his voice. This was 
a finale as startling as it was unexpected, 
and it was hard to say just then what the 
end would be; but the school went on beau- 
tifully after this dissenting element was re- 
moved, and at noon I gathered up his books 
and sent them to him, thus virtually dismis- 
sing him from the school. 

But the end was not yet; for when after- 
noon came, I saw the boys collected in little 
knots, talking low and casting glances ask- 
ance at me. On questioning them, they 
told me reluctantly, that ‘“Mr. Jacques was 
going to put me in jail!” This was rather 
gloomy intelligence, to be sure, but, though 
very sorry the thing had happened, I yet 
was conscious of duty in the matter, and 
determined to await the result calmly. 
Nothing happened that night, but the next 
morning, while at breakfast, a shadow pass- 
ed the window, and my good landlady, to 
whom I had related the affair, said in a 
startled manner,— 

“There is Mr. Jacques, now; and I fear 
you will have trouble with him, for he is a 





very hard man, and evidently doesn’t have 
an idea that James can do anything wrong.” 

‘Very well,” I answered, “‘if that is he, I 
will wait upon him myself,” and leaving the 
table I passed to the door. 

On opening it, there stood before me a 
stern man, who bade me ‘‘good morning,”’ 
and asked me if I was the teacher. 

‘Yes sir,” said I, ‘‘I am the teacher.” 

‘Will you please; ma’am, tell me of the 
difficulty yesterday with my son?” 

‘‘With pleasure sir,” I answered, ‘‘and I 
am very glad, too, that you came yourself.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said he, ‘“‘and I am glad 
that James has found some one, at last, who 
will undertake to manage him!” 

Here was “‘going to jail” with a vengeance. 
But on telling him the whole story, he 
thanked me heartily for my endeavors to 
make an obedient boy of his son, and ended 
by inviting me to tea to meet his mother. 

‘‘Now,” said he, ‘James shall come to- 
morrow, and my word for it, he will give 
you no more trouble.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” I replied, ‘‘but 
James cannot come to school again till he 
has made me an apology for his unwarrant- 
able behavior.” 

“Won't my apology do?” he inquired, 
surprised. 

‘Tam very glad to have that, and your 
sanction of my conduct in the matter,” I 
said, heartily; ‘‘but the young man must 
testify his willingness to do better in future, 
by his expressed repentance for his past be- 
havior.” 

“You are right,” responded he, emphati- 
cally; and putting out his hand and shak- 
ing mine with a will, he left me thoroughly 
impressed with the idea, nay, knowledge, 
that sensible men will not hesitate to uphold 
a teacher in daring to do her whole duty. 

The dear old landlady, who had known 
this boy for a very terror in the neighbor- 
hood, was thunderstruck when I narrated 
the notable conversation to her, and avowed 
that ‘‘she never could have believed it, if 
we hadn’t talked it out under her own roof ;” 
“for,” she continued, ‘‘James Jacques has 
done more to keep that school down than 
any dozen in it, and before this his father 
has always upheld him in all manner of 
tricks.” 

A day or two after this, young Jacques 
made his appearance, and ina rugged, man- 
ly way, confessed his error in the presence 
of the whole school, and thereafter, during 
the entire term, was a model scholar in ev- 
ery respect. 

It is no more than right to place this be- 
fore the public, for some thoughtless boy 
may thus see how he can be saved from hu 
miliation by a deference to the proper de- 
mands of his teachers; and (here is the mor- 
al) teachers may see that a judicious author- 
ity, even though it be extreme, will not of- 
fend an intelligent community.—New Eng- 
land Journal of Education. 

einai 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


MY COUSIN RACHAEL. 








BY RHODA MUNGER. 





CuapTer IX, 
A DEBATE ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

Woman Suffrage soon became the princi- 
pal topic of conversation. Societies were 
organized throughout the State; tracts were 
distributed; debates were held on the sub- 
ject, and lecturers went traveling to and fro. 

I went with Harry and Rachael, one eve- 
ning, to attend one of these debates, a few 
miles out of town. Harry kept hurrying 
us to get ready, but he need not have done 
so, for we got there quite a little while be- 
fore the meeting was called to order. 

Some of the giris who wanted to vote had 
tastefully decorated the house with flowers 
and evergreens. They had also brought a 
goodly number of kerosene lamps, ‘‘so as 
to have plenty of light on the subject” they 
said. There were not many present when 
we arrived, but they kept coming and com- 
ing until the schoo] house was well filled. 
The meeting was opened by the chairman, 
who thumped upon the desk with his 
knuckles. Whereupon the men all started 
for one side of the house, and the women 
for the other. 

The question read: ‘‘ Resolved, that women 
should have the right of Suffrage.” The 
two principal disputants promptly took 
their places, but the others, who had been 
chosen by them, refused to come forward, 
consequently they were obliged to choose 
sides again. 

Joe Thompson's name was first called by 
the negative. 

“I am not here,” said Joe. 

“Yes he is, too,” replied a chorus of 
voices. 

‘No, I am not.” 

“Yes he is, he is!” the chorus of voices 
continued. 

But Joe remained resolute in the declara- 
tion that he was not there, until the Chair- 
man told the negative to choose again. 

‘Bill Hayes.” 

‘“‘Shan't play,” said Bill. 

Cries of ‘‘Drag him out,” ‘‘Don’t be bash- 
ful,” ‘‘Make him go,” came from different 
parts of the room. 

But Bill was firm, and would not play. 

*‘Jehial Simpkins.” 

Jehial had the toothache, and was neither 
to be coaxed nor driven. 


‘ 





**The Rev. N. M. Lord,” next called the 
persevering negative. 

The Rev. N. M. Lord, who was a colored 
gentleman from abroad, took his place with 
alacrity. 

The affirmative had even more trouble 
than the negative about getting speakers. 
In fact, Harry was the only man in the 
house who would take his place on that 
side. The women were not chosen at all. 

The negative, more fortunate, succeeded 
in securing three manly supporters on his 
side of the question. 

A judge was next appointed by the chair- 
man, and the speaking commenced. 

The chief disputant on the affirmative 
was a young farmer lately married. He 
talked of the injustice of taxation without 
representation, of the inequality of the 
wages which were paid to men and women 
for the same quantity of work, of the 
great benefit that Woman Suffrage would 
be to the country, etc., etc. When he had 
finished, the first speaker on the opposite 
side slowly rose, majestically brushed back 
the long hair from his classic brow, and, in 
burning words of eloquence, completely 
annihilated the remarks of the young far- 
mer. He was a school teacher, and had at- 
tended college nearly a year, which added 
to the dignity of his appearance. After a 
short pause he impressively began: 

‘“‘Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. 
Most worthy Judge, permit me to say that 
it is with mingled feelings of sorrow and as- 
tonishment that I have just listened to the 
language of my worthy but mistaken op- 
ponent. Why, Mr. Chairman, in the days 
when Rome was burned by Nero, Woman 
Suffrage was not thought of. History tells 
us of such men as Demosthenes, Julius 
Cesar, Alexander the Great, and many oth- 
ers whose names are emblazoned upon the 
records of fame. But let me ask you, sir, 
what does it say of women? I repeat it, 
sir—what does history say of women?” 

After talking a long time about ancient 
customs and bloody battles, he continued 
in the same eloquent strain, ‘“My opponent, 
sir, refers to taxation without representa- 
tion. Iam astonished that he seems to be 
ignorant of the fact that women are repre- 
sented at the polls by their husbands, fa- 
thers, sons and lovers. Where is the man, 
sir, who would willingly see his wife de- 
grade herself by mixing in the muddy pool 
of politics, and all its concomitant evils? 
Where is the woman,—let me ask you, sir— 
where is the woman who would go through 
the rain and mud on election day and cast 
in her vote among a lot of drunken rowdies? 
Why, sir, the country would soon be over- 
run with vice and immorality. Woodhulls 
would fill the land. Husbands and ‘wives 
would quarrel from morning till night, 
strife and contention would reign in the 
home circle, men would have to go supper- 
less to bed, while children would cry for 
bread. 

‘‘Again, Mr. Chairman, I am astonished 
that he should mention the inequality of 
wages; women never have received the 
wages for the same kind of work that men 
have, and it is proper that they should not. 
It costs a man more to live than it does a 
woman; he has the family to support and 
his other expenses are also more; and be- 
sides, Mr. Chairman, it is evident that he 
possesses more physical strength than a wo- 
man, and can do his work better. In teach- 
ing school, for instance, a man could chas- 
tise the large boys when a woman could not. 
Gentle, loving Woman clings to man for 
support like the ivy to the oak. All over 
this continental country of ours, we hear 
the loud conclamation of womanly voices 
protesting against having the ballot thrust 
upon them. And, Mr. Chairman, so long 
as there is one drop of gallant blood flowing 
through my veins, I shall use every effort 
in my power to shield the fair ones from 
such a catastrophe. With these few re- 
marks I wili close and leave the floor to a 
more able speaker.” 

It must have been apparent to himself as 
well as others that there was not a more 
able speaker present, but he probably did 
not wish to hurt their feelings by saying so. 

As the sides were so unequally divided, 
the chairman said that the two next speak- 
ers on the negative had better speak before 
the gentlemen in the affirmative. Where- 
upon the Rev. N. M. Lord rose with a bow 
and a smile, which showed his beautiful 
teeth, and thus commenced : 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. 
What Iam called upon for to say to you 
to-night is fustly, in de beginnin’ God creat- 
ed de heavens and de arth. 

Secondly, He said let dare be light and 
dar was light. He next divided der dark- 
ness from de light, and de light He called 
by de name ob day and de darkness by de 
name ob night. e den filled de arth with 
arbs and apples and peaches and all sorts 
of libin’ tings, and the sea he filled with 
fishes and big whales, one ob which swal- 
lod up Jonah, which am a lesson to you my 
hearers not to cast your vote for female 
sufferage as dar ar yet whales which might 
swallah you up even as Jonah was swal- 
lahed up. 

Thirdly, my heahers, you will do well to 
remembah dat Adam was made befoah Eve, 
which is proof shure dat Adam shood take 
de lead and Eve shood follah on behind. 

Fourthly, we are told in de Bible dat Eve 
was made from outen one of Adam’s ribs, 
whereas if female sufferage war right it 
‘pears like Adam would ben made outen a 
rib from Eve.” 


Here I began to whisper to the girl who 
sat next to me, about the young school- 





master who had made such an able address, 
and did not hear any more of the colored 
gentleman’s remarks until he got along to 
the twentiethly. 

And twentiethly, my heahers, if female 
sufferage had been right, den what foah did 
dat a man de apostle Paul say, ‘If wo- 
men folks wants to know ennything let dem 
ask dar husbands, which am at home.’ 

And my deah brothers and deah sisters, 
de scripsheres do expressly say, ‘Wives sub- 
mit yourselves unto your own husbands as 
unto de Lord,’ which am jes’ de same, my 
brudders, as comparin’ ob us to de Lord an’ 
makin’ us sperior to de wimmen folks; 
and which also means, my deah sisters, dat 
your speech is washin’ dishes, darning 
socks, rockin’ ob de cradle, and so forth. 
And now my heahers I have set before you 
de scriptural view of de subject, and de Bi- 
ble furder says dat who blieveth not shall 
be dammed; wid dese few remarks I will 
close an’ lebe de floah to a moah abler 
speakah. 

The next speaker seemed to be so over- 
come by the eloquence which had preceded 
him, that he became somewhat confused. 

“Mr. Chairman,” said he, ‘‘no further 
remarks on this side of the question seem 
to be necessary; but I should like to say 
furthgr—I should like to say—that is—as I 
was about to remark, ladies and gentlemen, 
—as my opponent said,who would take care 
of the babies?—and—and—as he further 
said—who would get supper? It is my 
opinion, Mr. Chairman, that—that—as my 
opponent remarked, women ought not to 
vote. With these few remarks I will close 
and leave the floor to a more able speaker.” 

Since it was getting very late, the chair- 
man said that if there were no objections 
he thought it would be better for the last 
man on the negative to speak next, and 
then let the last affirmative make the con- 
cluding remarks. There were no objec- 
tions made and the last negative according- 
ly commenced in the usual style. After 
which he went on to say that Woman Suf- 
frage was contrary to the designs of God; 
that if carried it would be the means of 
filling the country with free-lovers; that 
only a certain class of women would vote; 
that the women would all become office 
seekers; would fight, get drunk, chew to- 
bacco, sell their votes and corrupt politics 
in general. He made many more convinc- 
ing remarks, and then closed by leaving the 
floor to a more able speaker. 

It was now Harry’s turn to hold forth, 
and he took it upon himself to contradict 
everything which had been said on the op- 
posite side. ‘‘I have read the Bible from 
my youth up,” he said, ‘‘but have never yet 
succeeded in finding the words Woman 
Suffrage between the two lids. How could 
it be there, since, when the Bible was writ- 
ten, there was no such thing as either Wo- 
man Suffrage or Manhood Suffrage thought 
of?” The fact that Man was created before 
Woman proved nothing; for if priority of 
creation were a sign of superiority, then the 
insects, birds, beasts, and fishes must all be 
superior to Man, as they were first created. 
He did not know why the apostle Paul 
wished the women of his day to keep si- 
lence in churches, unless the women then 
were different from the women of the pres- 
ent time, for the women of to-day certainly 
talked as well as the men did, and he had 
never yet attended a prayer meeting in 
which the minister did not urge the women 
to speak in church. Whereas, if the pas- 
sage meant anything, it must mean what it 
said, ‘‘Keep silence in churches,” and could 
not possibly be twisted into meaning that 
Woman Suffrage was wrong. He had 
found one little passage in the Bible which 
men generally forget to quote. It was 
‘‘Husbands love your wives even as your- 
selves,”’ and since the ballot was claimed to 
be a weapon of protection, if a man loved 
his wife as himself, he would use every 
means in his power to secure the ballot for 
her. If, however, any of them had scru- 
ples about the little passage, ‘“‘Wives obey 
your husbands,” let them command their 
wives to vote, and see how quickly they 
would obey. 

So far as corrupting politics was con- 
cerned, the women of his acquaintance 
were not of that kind. As well think of 
sunshine corrupting the earth. The past 
had always proved that woman had im- 
proved the advantages which the country 
had grudgingly dealt out to her, by making 
herself more worthy of respect. 

I cannot remember all he did say. It was 
true that Mrs. Woodhull was an advocate 
of free-love, but to more than offset, he 
named Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Livermore and a host of other noble and 
true women whose names might be mention- 
ed. He would as soon expect to see the 
Heavens fall as to see these ladies either 
drinking, fighting or swearing at the ballot- 
boxes, as some of those who set themselves 
up as Lords of creation were in the habit of 
doing. 

Other men who governed the country 
had allowed free-love to get such a start 
that Woman’s political influence was posi- 
tively necessary to quell it. This talk about 
the oak and the ivy sounded very nicely, 
but there were some oaks which were rath- 
er poor support for the ivies which attempt- 
ed to cling tothem. He knew of a number 
of oaks, for instance, who spent their time 
standing on street corners, and others who 
spent their earnings in tobacco and whisky, 
leaving the ivies to take in sewing or wash- 
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ing in order to buy bread and butter for the 
oak and the children. He had seen one ivy, 
as he came along, splitting wood, another 
one milking the cows, while the oak sat in 
the doorway smoking. 

He thought Woman Suffrage would be 
a benefit both to women and the country. 
But whether it would or not, was not the 
question to be considered, was it right to 
tax her property without letting her vote? 
If taxation without representation was tyr- 
anny one hundred years ago, was it not tyr- 
anny now? Was it right or just to compel 
women to be governed by laws which they 
had no voice in making? ‘‘So long as we 
continue to act the selfish and unmanly part 
of doing so, and so long as we keep hold of 
the public money boxes, and pay ourselves 
twice as much for the same labor as we give 
a woman, let us hang our heads and say 
no more about being ‘oaks’ and ‘Lords of 
creation.’ We are told that women are 
already represented by their husbands, fa- 
thers, sons and lovers. Perhaps that ac- 
counts for the late amount of stuffing going 
on in ballot-boxes. The men were trying 
to represent so many women! The man 
who casts but one vote can represent but 
one person, and I will leave it to the men 
and women here to-night, if that one per- 
son is not generally himself? Is there a 
man in the room who has ever asked his 
wife how he should vote? If so will he 
please answer?” (Noone answered.) I*‘, 
for one, can say that I have always repre- 
sented myself at the polls, and if I live until 
next November and can get to the polls, 
which I think I can, I shall again represent 
myself by voting Woman Suffrage? Yes. 
Then, if the whale which swallowed up Jo- 
nah stands ready to eat me, he will make a 
meal out of a man who has a clear con- 
science.” 

When Harry sat down the men clapped 
their hands and stamped their feet until I 
was afraid the school house would tumble 
down. 

The Judge, an old white-headed man, 
gave his decision in a few words: 

‘*My Friends,” said he; ‘‘I came here to- 
night an unbeliever in Woman Suffrage, but, 
since the arguments used on both sides have 
convinced me that I was wrong, I shall 
have to decide in favor of the affirmative.” 

And then they stamped again. 

The young men who had spoken against 
Woman Suffrage were obliged to go home 
alone. The girls told them they did not 
wish to cling to that kind of oak. 

Rachael looked as if she had been trans- 
lated into the third Heaven, but, for myself, 
I was tired and sleepy, and glad enough to 
get started for home. 

(TO BB CONTINUED.) 
OO 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


About a quarter of a century ago, there 
appeared in the city of Cincinnati two 
young women, Lucy Stone and Lydia Jen- 
kins. They were small in stature, or at 
least they seemed so to me in the ‘‘Reform 
Dress,” then called the ‘‘Bloomer.” They 
wore their hair short, and their brown stuff 
skirts, reached little below the knees. These 
gave them the appearance of lads of six- 
teen. They were accompanied by a moth- 
erly, sweet-faced woman of sixty, whose 
Quaker cap, gray gown, with white ker- 
chief folded across her bosom, made her 
seem the embodiment of the character, 
whose ornament is a meek and quiet spirit. 
I was then a young girl attending school at 
the Wesleyan Female College, in Cincin- 
nati. President Wilber came into the 
Senior’s rooms one morning, and announced 
that the above-named young women would 
lecture in the Opera House the next even- 
ing at seven o'clock; and, as they were ac- 
companied by Friend Lucretia Mott, the 
Senior class might go to hear them. Mrs. 
Mott was a friend of the slave, and a wo- 
man above reproach in all the relations of 
life. He did not approve of women mak- 
ing extempore speeches. They might read 
essays, but beyond that he did not encour- 
age women in public efforts. He closed by 
saying that Mrs. Wilber would see the 
young ladies who wished to attend, in the 
Lyceum room. 

To the Lyceum we went, and there we 
found our dearly-loved matron in an unu- 
sually excited state. She addressed us 
about as follows: 

“Young ladies: A new era is dawning on 
Woman kind, You hear the rude remarks, 
the jeers and jests that are being made be- 
cause these women are demanding, as a 
right, a position equal with men. But 
hearken to my words. They are pioneers 
ina great work, and good will result from 
their efforts. I have been teaching school 
ever since I was sixteen years old. Mr. 
Wilber could not run the school a single 
term without my assistance, and yet, in 
law, what authority have 1?” 

My mind was aroused, and I was pre- 
pared to listen. I thought more seriously 
ot what she said, a few years later, when 
onthe death of Mr. Wilber the so-called 
Christian trustees of that school wrested it 
from her, and tried to take away her pri- 
vate property, thus throwing her helpless 
on the world with three little girls, and an 
unborn babe. I went to the lecture, and, 
besides the three women, there was a ‘‘gen- 
tleman of the old school,” asilvered-haired, 
dignified man, whose face beamed with a 
benevolence which softened the lineaments 





to Woman's tenderness. It was Mr. Mott, 
the husband of Lucretia. Old as they were, 
they had left their cheery hearth-stone to 
advocate the political freedom for Woman 
in a government whose motto was, “No 
taxation without representation.” Lucy 
Stone was the main speaker, and I well re- 
member how earnestly she spoke, how 
youthful, pure and maidenly she seemed; 
utterly unconscious she was of that vast au- 
dience, so deeply had her cause taken hold 
of her mind, as she boldly battled for the 
freedom of her sex. ; , 

I was ‘“‘overwhelmingly converted,” and 
came forth from that meeting a ‘“‘regener- 
ated and baptized” believer, and from that 
hour have never doubted the tyranny of the 
laws which tax women without representing 
them; which take away two-thirds of the 
property which has been earned in com- 
mon, on the death of the husband, and de- 
prive the mother of the custody of her 
children; which would license houses of 
ill-fame, when Jehovah himself has said 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Dur- 
ing these twenty-five years, the little stone 
has rolled on, and on, increasing in sub- 
stance, till a great mountain of sentiment 
prevails, which is agitating all the civilized 
countries on both continents. Like Ma- 
homet, mankind have called the mountain 
to them, and it stands firmly and will not 
go. Like Mahomet again, mankind will 
have to go to this mountain, because, ‘in 
the course of human events,” it has become 
necessary that women have certain inalien- 
able rights. Woman Suffrage must be in- 
stituted among men, yet ‘‘a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which im- 
pel them,” against the tyranny of the 
laws as they now stand. 

SaRAH E. FRENKEIN. 

Anderson, Indiana. 
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WHAT THE PRESIDENT SAYS. 


The scene at Hamburg, as cruel, blood- 
thirsty, wanton, unprovoked, and uncall- 
ed-for as it was, is only a repetition of the 
course that has been pursued in other 
Southern States within the last few years, 
notably in Mississippi and Louisiana. Mis- 
sissippi is governed to-day by officials 
chosen by fraud and violence such as scarce- 
ly would be accredited to savages, much 
less a civilized Christian people. How long 
these things are to continue, or what is to 
be the final remedy the great Ruler of the 
Universe only knows. — Ulysses 8. Grant. 


Ty 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


—_— oo 

“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 

things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia ani 
Bheumatism are all alike relieved, and 





often permanently cured. 
PHYSICIANS of allschools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 


mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 

Complexion. i 

TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. ' 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it porns . Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Wses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 9 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 





WORK AND MONEY, sespsm.sace: 
ing the Home Guest carries everythin before it. Our 
poomiame beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
iculars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


PERFUME. 


PERFUME FREE. 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that ae will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

ed yuo 'QUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low pace of 50 cts, per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles* 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m 
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AN OUNCE OF ANY or 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


he same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 
24w4 





Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


o Let by the Day or Week. a 
t 








LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


 SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, firat door from Tremont, 
whereSmay be found 


THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO, 


CAUTION. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 
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Retail rooms 53 West Street. 











SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
-- anson Street 
yyy f Tremont Street’ Bosto L. 
~@ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hoursfrom 104 m. to Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON 8T., BOSTON. 

All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 
The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3ms 


DECALCOMANTIE, 
FER PICTURES, with . book. of 
% pp., giving fall instructions in this new 
and beautiful - sent Vet ig B 7 
¥ 60 Th 
100 ase’td pictures, 50 cts, They are leads, —— ~~ 


irds, Insects, Flowers, Autamn Leaves, Comic Fig 
Fecy'con be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most inti Also, 5 iful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, 5 60 for 60 cts. Agents wanted, 

Address J. L. PATTEN & CO,, 162 William Street, New York, 














“THE 


DARNING MACHINE” 





Price $10 OO. 


A New and Valuable Household Machine 
—_—FrOoOR— 


Darning Stockings, Repairing Garments, and other 


purposes never before attempted by machinery. 


Itis Simplein Construction 


Small and Ornamental in Appearance; may be 


secured to a Table or Sewing Machine; 


Occupies little space ; Can be readily put away. 


Its use can be easily learned, and requires no labor to operate it. 
rae-For further information and circulars address 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO.,, 


45 High Street, Boston. 
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Dr. Townsend showin the manner of Inhaling. 
Cc SUMPTION 


“The fell destroyer of the human race” canbe cured 


by using sie u 
OXYGENATED AIR. 

Oxygen is the most potent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, itexpels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
tal if the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED AIR be- 
fore the disease has reached the secondary stage. No 
other remedy known to science will reach this disease 
so quickly and effectually as 


] 
OXYGENATED AIR. 


TARBRE can be thoroughly driven 
out of the system by the useof OXYGENATED AIR. 
It is worse than useless to swallow “medicine” into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucous membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much harm. Inhale 
OXYGENATED AIR. 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease. 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
CATARRH. 
PNEUMONIA is one of the most 
fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Five Mtnutes. To those who doubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief. 
Oxygen willcure this disease whenever the sufferer 
hassufticient strength toinhale the remedy. We ask 
only OnE TRIAL go prose what we state. 
OU GE TD COLDS fre- 
uently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 
Aik is resorted to whena cold first comes on, it may 
be stopped with one inhalation of OXYGENATE 
AIR. Do not cough and strain your lungs, but give 
Oyygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature's 
remedy will give instant relief after drugs and medi- 


cines fail. 
DIPHTHERIA can be cured by in- 
haling OXYGENATED AIR! 


This disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
tient is relieved and a cure cffected in two or three 
ys; often in as many hours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 


for Diphtheria. 

ASTHMA baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached by 
medicines, and only yields to Oxygen after repeated 
doses. OXYGENATED AIR is one of the it rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months. It always affords 
relief in the most severe cases. 

DYSPEPSIA. is carrying its victims 
to the grave by thousands. The stomach is ‘‘nature’s 
laboratory” and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REsT 
as well as medicine. OXYGENATED AIR gives tone, 
life and Mage J to this organ, causing every other or 
gan of thr b to perform their proper labor. 

INHALE OXYGENATED AIR 
If you are avictim to Dyspepsia. 
No 2% Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 3m21 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Catca- 
eo and all points in LLLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN IuLINoIs, Iowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, Utan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN WIscoNnsIN and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for Mapison, St. PauL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du.uts and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and aX points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley J unction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


aily. 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No, 5 State Street; Omaha ce, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago 
Eastern. | 


Marvin Hvertitt, 
Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
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QUESTIONS BY A SOUTHERN SUFFRAGIST. 


It seems to be definitely settled that we 
have a Woman Suffragist in the Republi- 
can candidate for the Presidency. In case 
of the probable election of R. B. Hayes, we 
shall have, for the first time, in that high 
office a man who believes in the equality of 
all citizens before the law. This, with the 
“respectful consideration” promised by the 
platform, is a small concession, for which 
we may afford to be fhankful. We get a 
few crumbs now; may-be we shall get a full 
loaf in time for the next Centennial. 

What is the status of Hayes upon the 
question seems settled. I have as yet seen 
no word as to what position Wheeler holds 
upon it. From his character and associa- 
tions he is likely to be a Conservative. Is 
he a Conservative in regard to the rights of 
women? The last great man who honored 
the chair of the Vice-President, Henry Wil- 
son, left to history no nobler record than 
that he stood for years in the front rank of 
the friends of equal laws for all. It seems 
to be also pretty well understood that, in 
this respect at least, his acting successor, 
Senator Ferry, is worthy of his place. Will 
some one, under whose notice this may fall, 
tell us whether, in Wm. A. Wheeler, we are 
to have a Vice-President who is in sympa- 
thy with his predecessors, or one who will 
do what he can to retard the onward march 
of right? There is a possibility that his 
casting vote may decide the question of 
Suffrage in the Territories or the District of 
Columbia. Should the contingency arise, 
how will that vote be cast? Will those who 
know, favor the public with the information? 

A few weeks ago a correspondent of the 
JouRNAL assailed the record of Bristow 
upon the question of fair play for women. 
So far I have looked in vain for any reply 
to the objections urged. Even T. W. H., 
who, not long since, was declaring that it 
was only with him that the Republicans had 
the least chance of success, has, so far, failed 
to come to his defence. As one of those 
who have become accustomed to regard Mr. 
Bristow as one of the chief hopes of a 
purer era in politics, I regret that such 
charges should be made against him and 
pass apparently without question. Is there 
not some one who can settle the question of 
his status? 

There is another man whom thousands of 
Republicans expect to see to Hayes’ admin- 
istration what Seward was to Lincoln’s; a 
power behind the throne more mighty than 
the throne itself. A man who has probably 
gained more of the hate, not only of South- 
ern secessionism, but of the corruptionists 
who disgrace the present administration, 
than any other. I refer to James G. Blaine 
The man whom a majority of the Repub- 
lican party regard as having been defeated 
of the nomination at Cincinnati by one of 
the strangest combinations in our political 
history. Standing, as he has done for years, 
among our leaders, and likely to fill a still 
larger place in the public eye in the years 
to come than in the past, has he ever found 
time to give the least encouragement to the 
friends of equal Suffrage? Who will an- 
swer? 

This list of inquiries might be continued 
to include Tilden and Hendricks; but it is 
not worth while to ask where they stand. 
Every Suffragist knows intuitively that such 
a reform has nothing to expect from either. 
Two sharp, wire-pulling politicians, whose 
only aim has been ‘office and whose only 
means of securing position has been to pan- 
der to the lowest passions of the mob, are 
not the men to show any sympathy with 
an unpopular reform. Men who did their 
utmost to prevent the freedom of the slave 
are not the ones to join in the advocacy of 
equal laws for women. Can any reader of 
the JouURNAL name many Democrats who are 
sincerely and earnestly Suffragists? For 
myself I have yet to meet the first ong 

The Cincinnati Convention was not a 
model assemblage by any means; but its 
“respectful consideration” of the cause of 
women means something. It proves that 
the leaders feel the need of the Suffrage 
vote. This is about the amount of sinceri- 
ty about it. On the other hand such a 
declaration at St. Louis would have repelled 
three votes where it would have attracted 
one. These facts are about as self-evident 
to the leaders as to us. 

Condemning, as I do, the insincerity of 
most of the Republican leaders, I am not 
willing to advise any Suffragist to vote 
against its nominees. The country cannot 
afford to entrust the government to Demo- 
cratic hands. Todo so is to put back the 
finger of progress upon the dial of time in- 
definitely. It looks as though the northern 
people have no idea of the character and 
aims of the Rebel Democracy. I write 
“Rebel” advisedly. The spirit that ani- 
mates the Democracy of the South is the 
same that tore the flag from Sumpter and 
shot the troops of Massachusetts in the 
streets of Baltimore. It is the element that 

varries the stars and bars next its heart, and 

prays for the day when some other Lee shall 
again unfurl it at the head of the Southern 
Chivalry. Itis the spirit that boldly de- 
clares that Slavery is as much divine as 
Christianity, and looks and prays for the 
time to come when the overseer’s lash shall 
again drive the slave to the tobacco field, 
and when the auctioneer shall again sepa- 








rate families beneath the shadow of the 
Capitol. It is the spirit that has made a 
fair election south of Pennsylvania impos- 
sible—alike in Maryland and Mississippi the 
advocate of murder, violence, fraud and 
proscription. The same spirit that drove 
black and white Republicans with clubs 
from the polls in Baltimore and shot the 
colored militiamen in cold blood at Ham- 
burg. In Massachusetts, no Democrat pro- 
bably could be found so lost to shame as to 
defend the Hamburg murders; in Maryland 
none can be found who dare to denounce 
them. The people who think peace and 
goodwill the rule in the South, are sadly in 
ignorance of the facts. 

There are certainly few Suffragists that 
would not rather trust even the tyrannical 
Hunt or the double-dealing Hawley than the 
bloodstained Butler, the fierce traitor Hill, 
or the narrow, bigoted, aristocratic Bayard. 
While working for equal laws for women 
we can illy afford to place all that has been 
gained during the last twenty years for hu- 
manity in jeopardy. 

I fear I am violating the principles upon 
which the JouRNAL is published, by advis- 
ing all Suffragists to vote and work for Hayes 
and Wheeler. But I am sincere in deeming 
it the wisest policy. 'Wemay do them such 
service as to give us a claim upon their in- 
fluence. We can expect nothing from their 
opponents. In the meantime who will an- 
swer my questions? 

Aberdeen, Ma. Joun A. CALHOUN 
oe 


SHOULD WOMEN BE SELF-SUPPORTING?! 





Epirors JouRNAL:—Having read in the 
papers that it had been proposed to put Nord- 
hoff’s ‘‘Politics for young Americans” into 
the public schools, I had a desire to read it, 
and have found it very interesting; and in 
general the author gives facts and reasons 
for his statements. But inspeaking of ‘‘mi- 
nors, paupers, and women” he makes the 
assertion that ‘‘Women in greater numbers 
than ever before have become independent 
laborers—which is a calamity to themselves 
and to society.”” He gives no reason for this 
astonishing statement, probably because he 
had none to give, and every person of com- 
mon understanding must class it with a sim- 
ilar saying of Goldwin Smith, that ‘‘Every 
woman likes best a personal government.” 

It seems useless to waste argument to 
prove that women like to exercise their fac- 
ulties, to use their reason, to assume respon- 
sibilities, and to feel that they are individ- 
uals, instead of being mere clinging vines 
and helpless dependents on the charity of 
fathers, husbands or sons. 

But living examples of what women have 
done, and are now doing, are more powerful 
than written arguments. In Boston and 
vicinity there are more than a hundred wo- 
men who practice the art of healing. I 
have been intimately acquainted with sever- 
al of them for years, and instead of its being 
a colamity for them and the public, I find 
them to be intelligent, healthy, active, wo- 
manly women, and very useful to the com- 
munity. Icould give a dozen good reasons 
for women being engaged in this business, 
more particularly for attendance on women 
and children, but for the intelligent readers 
of the JouRNAL it is unnecessary. 

I have lately visited Mrs. Dr. H. B. 
O'Leary, in her beautiful home in Chester 
Square. I find her always busy with her 
patients, provided with every convenience, 
and, being personally acquainted with sev- 
eral who have received great relief from her 
treatment, I am satisfied that she is not a 
“calamity” but a public benefactor. She 
isa charming woman, a happy wife and 
mother, and worthy of confidence. 

Just as long as people are ignorant of the 
laws of life, and are intemperate in the pur- 
suit of pleasure, and are subject to circum- 
stances over which they have no control, 
they will need the advice of the intelligent 
physician who devotes his or her life to that 
most important business. And, in conclu- 
sion, inasmuch as there are 70,000 more wo- 
men than men in this State and 40,000 wives 
of drunkards, it is advisable for every wo- 
man who can, (notwithstanding the opinion 
of Mr. Nordhoff) to become an independent 
laborer if possible, to ‘‘cut her own fodder” 
as the farmer’s wife would say, and ‘‘paddle 
her own canoe.” A. 8. T. 

Cambridgeport. 

—_- eme — 


WOMEN AND WAR. 


Let every woman who ‘‘does not want a 
vote,” with which to forbid the folly and 
curse of War, read the sad story of one of 
the victims of Turkish barbarity. The 
Daily News correspondent, at Prince Milan’s 
headquarters, writing on the 20th, says: 

Every tongue is charged and every heart 
is full Of well-authenticated tidings of Tur- 
kish atrocities committed on the inoffensive 
peasant folk of the frontier villages, in dis- 
tricts where there can be no pretense for se- 
verity for military reasons. The men are 
gone from the villages of the Greuze; the 
victims are the miserable women and hap 
less children. Burning, wrecking, butch- 
ery and violation constitute to all appear- 
ance the enjoined functions of the merciless 
Bashi-Bazouks and ruffianly Redifs, whom 
the Turkish commanders, keeping in fixed 
positions their regular troops, let loose with 
letters of marque to practise the utmost in- 
genuity of deviltry. From the frontier dis- 
trict between Nisch and Alexinatz come 
now similar tidings to those I telegraphed 
the other day as having been sent by Alem- 
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rics from the western frontier about Bellina. 
Ko man who is not obstinately determined 
to be incredulous can question the truth of 
these statements. Officers and soldiers who 
come down from the front authenticate 
them with tales of burnt villages which they 
have seen, the mangled bodies of children 
lying inthe gutters among the charred de- 
bris, headless trunks of Serbian soldiers in 
places where there has been fighting, men in 
up-country hospitals with noses slit by 
knives as they lay helpless from their 
wounds. In pn of an afternoon’s 
ride, 1 yesterday found my way into a little 
village on the hill slope, about the door of 
one of the housesin which there was a 
group of women and children, with here and 
there an old man—all the able-bodied men 
are away to the war. On the settle under 
the projecting eaves, there sat a woman, 
draggled, miserable, and forlorn, with a 
boy about twelve years old standing by her 
side; and around them the people had 
formed a semi-circle, and were looking on 
with a strange concerned patience of silence. 
The woman, too, was silent; she sat there 
in an apathetic reverie of despondency, 
with her eyes on the ground, and one arm 
round the boy. 

One of the women whispered something 
to my companion, a Serbian officer, whose 
face flushed, and whose mouth set sternly, 
at the low recital. Dismounting, he ap- 
proached the woman, and speaking to her 
startled her from her abstraction, As he 
spoke, at first she was asleep seemingly and 
indifferent; her aspect was that of one with 
no interest in anything. But at length she 
kindled, and with flashing volubility pour- 
ed forth the terrible story of her wrongs, 
which my companion hurriedly and by 
scraps translated tome. Delicacy, after all, 
is a relative term. An English woman, if 
she could have brought herself at all to tell 
the shameful story of outrage and indignity 
which this miserable creature had to re- 
count of herself, would have spoken of her 
degradation and its details with trembling 
lip and downcast eye. Not surely the less 
did this Sclave woman quiver with the ago- 
ny of her involuntary degradation because 
she told us of it—here before the people— 
with shrill voice and flashing volubility of 
utterance. The personal outrages to which 
she had been subjected cannot be written 
down in their horrible circumstantiality ; 
but you may realize how the recital thrilled 
her audience, if you recall the shuddering 
spasm that vibrated through England when 
the earliest tidings, happily in one item of 
atrocity which they comprised not true, 
reached us of the opening scenes of the In- 
dian mutiny. 

Her cottage had been burnt before her 
eyes; of three children she had seen one, 
her baby, tossed about from soldier to sol- 
dier and then flung into the flames; of the 
second she knew nothing; the third, the lad 
who was now with her, had made his escape 
timorously, and joined her, from out the 
cover of a wood, after she had been allowed 
to drag herself away from the scene of dev- 
iltry. Her relatives lived, she said, in one of 
the hamlets of the Golubinge upland, and 
she had tramped thus far on her way to 
shelter herself among them. Her husband 
had left for the army since the earliest days 
of the war, and she knew nothing of his 
whereabouts. Their cottage had been on 
the upland near the Grumada Pass. It is 
not far from this section of the extreme 
southwestern corner of Serbia, where is, or 
rather was, the village of Lojun, of which 
Colonel Prolich yesterday reported from 
Alexinatz that the church, school and 
houses had been burned. Poljana, another 
village in the same angle, is also reported by 
the same authority to have been desolated 
in a similar manner. 

—— oe o——__——_——_ 
TURKISH ATROCITIES EXPOSED. 


In London, on the 8th inst, there was an 
animated debate in the House of Commons 
on the Bulgarian atrocities. Mr. Bourke 
read a dispatch from Mr. Baring, one of 
the Secretaries to the British Legation at 
Constantinople, dated July 22, at the outset 
of the inquiry, in which he estimates the 
number of victims. ‘‘Till I have visited 
the villages I hardly dare speak,” says Mr. 
Baring. ‘‘But my present opinion, which 
I trust hereafter to be able to modify, is 
that about 12,000 Bulgarians have perished.” 

We shall see shortly in what direction 
Mr. Baring’s opinion will be modified, but 
we fear that if , with the impressions preva- 
lent at the embassy, it should be anticipa- 
ted that the killed amount to 12,000, they 
are likely to surpass that number. The 
Times says: 

Once more the massacres in Bulgaria 
have occupied the attention of the House 
of Commons. Ina few days the members 
will have separated, and but for this we 
might expect a series of debates, in compar- 
ison with which that of last night would be 
gentle and subdued in tone, for there can 
be little doubt we are on the verge of a rev- 
elation surpassing anything that the imagi- 
nation of civilized man could have con- 
ceived of the barbarities of Tartar con- 
querors. The wild and senseless destruc- 
tion of human life, which modern students 
of history have been disposed to look upon 
as fabulous, finds a parallel in the deeds 
perpetrated within the last few weeks at a 
few days’ journey from our own shores in 
our own age. We must turn to Ashantee 
or Dahomey for anything similar to the 
ghastly spectacle now presented by a Turk- 
ish province. According to the testimony, 
of which there can be no reasonable doubt, 
the helpless inhabitants of the district about 
Tartary, po and Philippoli, men, 
women and children have been slaughtered 
by thousands, and their towns and villages 
utterly destroyed. It seems likely that those 
whom incredulity has led to suppose that 
the accounts were exaggerated, will have to 
abandon that supposition. The testimony 
of eye-witnesses, and the admission of mem- 
bers of the British embassy charged with 
the investigation of the massacres give rea- 
son to believe that there has been nothing 
less than a general massacre of the popula- 
tion against which the Turkish Government 








let loose its hounds. Furthermore, there is 
strongest evidence that these atrocities have 
not been the work wholly, or even princi- 
pally of Circassian settlers, but of the Turk- 
ish irregular troops, commanded by duly 
appointed officers, sent into the country ex- 
pressly to strike terror into the population. 

What passed last night in the House of 
Commons shows the astonishment and hor- 
ror that these deeds have aroused. George 
Anderson introduced the subject, and one 
member after another rose to express his 
indignation and protest against the attitude 
of indifference on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment, and still more against the tone of 
the apology which had been dictated in the 
official communications. One under Secre- 
tary for the Foreign Department assured 
the House that the Premier was not dssposed 
to treat this subject with levity, but, on the 
contrary, would give it his anxious consid- 
eration. It was incumbent on him not to 
say a word without the gravest circumspec- 
tion until he had ascertained the exact 
truth, but if the atrocities turned out to be 
true, no man would more sternly vindicate 
humanity. Then the old plea of exaggera- 
tion was put in once more, and the news- 
paper correspondents were taken to task as 
persons satisfied with a very small amount 
of evidence, and who took a great deal of 
their information second-hand. 

We may venture to suggest to the official 
speakers that with respect to this business 
the time is past when this style of apology 
will have an effect. With respect to 
Bourke’s defence of Disraeli and Sir Henry 
Elliot, the British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, we desire to speak with measure, 
and with due respect for their official obli- 
gations. But when the Under Secretary 
takes it upon himself to rebuke a member 
for the opinion that Disraeli had treated 
the subject with levity, and when he says 
such an expression did not exist in the 
minds of any of the members except those 
who had just addressed the house, we must 
beg leave to tell him that his tone is a little 
too confident. Itis time that the govern- 
ment should be made aware that the more 
worthy part of England’s society was deep- 
ly pained by the frivolity of the Minister's 
speech as well as by his evident desire to 
diminish or excuse what had happened. If 
these massacres bear any proportion to the 
statements which have been made and which 
seem likely to be confirmed, the ambassa- 
dor’s communication tothe government will 
require some explanation. It is inconceiv- 
able that an ambassador should not have 
been able to obtain information of events at 
afew hours’ distance from Constantinople, 
and of which numbers of people at that 
capital had more or less knowledge. Yet 
two months after this occurence we find 
him writing in a style which might make 
any one in England believe that there were 
serious doubts as to the character and_pro- 
portion of the affair. When the inquiry, 
which we are happy to know is now being 
prosecuted by official investigations alone, 
has come to a conclusion, we shall be able 
to judge whether Sir Henry Elliot’s dis- 
patches convey anything like a fair indica- 
tion of the events which have occurred. 

On this point Lord Hardington spoke 
frankly ou becomingly, last night. ‘‘It 
seems a remarkable thing,” he says, ‘“‘when 
there has been a slaughter of this descrip- 
tion, I do not say whether in cold blood or 
not, in one of the provinces of Turkey, that 
no intelligence of these occurences should 
apparently from these dispatches have 
reached Sir Henry Elliot. cannot but 
think if the right honorable gentleman had 
been in the possession of information which 
ought to have reached him, he would not 
have treated the first question put to this 
House in the manner he did.’ The country 
will agree in these opinions and be anxious 
to know how such ignorance was possible 
in Pera and Westminster. 

oe 
MANHOOD SUFFRAGE AFFIRMED BY 
CONGRESS. 





In the House of Representatives, on the 
10th inst., a Democratic member, Mr. Lord, 
offered a resolution reciting that the right 
of Suffrage prescribed by the constitutions 
of the several States is subject to the 15th 
amendment, and that the exercise of said 
right should be faithfully maintained and 
observed by the United States, and that it is 
asserted that the exercise of said rights is in 
some States, notwithstanding the efforts of 
good citizens, resisted and controlled by 
fraud, intimidation and violence, so that the 
object of the fifteenth amendment is defeat- 
ed; therefore be it 


Resolved, That all citizens, without distinction of 
race or color, are entitled to the rights conferred b 
said amendment, and all attempts by force, fraud, 
terror, intimidation or otherwise to prevent the free 
exercise of the right of suffrage should meet with cer- 
tain, condign and effectual punishment, and that in 
any case which has heretofore occured or may here- 
after occur, in which violence or murder has been or 
shall be committed by one class or race on another, 
yrompt punishment of the criminal or criminals is 
imperatively demanded, whether the crime be one 
— y fine or imprisonment, or one demand- 
ng punishment of death. 


The reading of the resolution occasioned 
very general surprise to the Republicans, 
coming as it did from the Democratic side. 
There was a hurried consultation among 
the Democrats, followed by a motion from 
Mr.Clymer to send the resolution to the Ju 
diciary Committee. 

Mr. Lord was pressed by the Republicans 
to call the previous question, which he did. 

There was great confusion on the Demo- 
cratic side of the house, and it was appar- 
ent that not many had been consulted by 
Mr. Lord. 

On seconding the demand the Democrats 
began fillibustering,and nearly all abstained 
from voting. The vote stood 79 yeas to 19 
nays—not a quorum. 


The Republicans then demanded a call of | 


the house. 
of Democrats gathered about Mr. Lord’s 





During the call, a large number | 


desk; among the number were Messrs. Cox, | 
Reagan, Landers, Morrison, Clymer, Bright | 


and Sayler, and a consultation was held. 


The call showed that there were 173 mem- 
bers present. 

The question recurred upon seconding the 
demand for the previous question. The vote 
being taken by tellers resulted in—yeas, 84: 
nays, 21; the Democrats, with a few excep. 
tions, voting in the negative, or abstaining 
from voting. Another call of the house 
was ordered. 

Mr Lord asked unanimous consent to 
make a statement, but objection was made 
by Mr. Hereford. 

A separate vote being demanded on the 
preamble and resolution, the vote was taken 
on the resolution and it was adopted—yeas 
174; nays 2—those voting nay being Messrs, 
Bland of Missouri and Reagan of Texas. 





- SPECIAL NOTICES. ~ 


F THE GENTLEMAN who called and paid a sub- 

scription for the Woman's JOURNAL on Friday 
morning, July 28th, will send his name, it shall be 
credited to him on the list. 


West Newton English and Classical 
School. The 23d year of the Family and Day School 
for both sexes, begins Wednesday, Sept., 20, 1876, 
For Centennial Catalogue and particulars, address, 

Natu’. T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 10w30 


BUSINESS NOTICES, ~ 


To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 

Apply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street, 

ston. 

CENTENNIAL BOARD.—Mixs Anna L. Bacon 
will furnish first-class accommodations, including 
lodging, breakfast, and 6 o'clock, dinner for $2 per 
day, at 3234 Sansom street, Philadelphia. Families 
visiting the Centennial Exposition will find a com- 
fortable home. Refers to the editors of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL. 2m32 




















ryO LET, a very desirable cottage enee of 9 rooms, 
a good stable, and a large garden with fruit trees 
and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R. station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let partly furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month. 
Apply to Edward A. James, 203 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 





Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, will find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA CARSKADDON. 
3m33 


Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St. 
Boston, is performing some very remakabdle cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure, The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 24t 

One More Unfortunate, 

Almost every day the papers chronicle the suicide 
of some poor unfortunate whose mind has been en- 
feebled by dyspepsia, over whose earthly horizon a 
heavy gloom has gathered from the untold and untell- 
able agonies of this cruel complaint. Dyspepsia is 
one of the most depressing diseases afflicting humani- 
ty. Itiscosmopolitan in its nature—no country is 
exempt from its visitations, no family free from its 
attacks. There isa balm in Gilead; it comesin the 
shape of the PERUVIAN Syrup. For years it has 
been scattering its blessings abroad There is, prob- 
ably, no disease which experience has so amply 
peewee to be remediable by the PERUVIAN SYRUP as 

Jyspepsia. Themost inveterate forms of this disease 
have been completely cured by this medicine, as 
ample testimony of many of our first citizens proves, 
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N. A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 





McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 


New Music Books! 
Emerson's Chorus Book. 


($1.25 or $12.00per dozen), by L. O. Emerson, is a 
work of rare merit, designed for Musical Societies, 
Conventions, etc. The choruses are all first class. 
Half are Sacred, and half Secular. 


2 ($1.38, or $12. per 
The Salutation. denen, by LO. 
EMERSON, will be a familiar friend in the meetings 


of choirs, Conventions, etc. Singing School Course, 
Tunes, Anthems, Chants, etc., are all of the best. 


Th E {In enn | (75 cents or 

e ncore. $7.50 per dozen), by L. O. 
EMERSON, will be just the book to use in Singing 
Schools, fer which it is specially designed. 
MACK’S ANALYTICAL DOLLAR 

Method for Violin, 

is a practical, attractive Method. 

G ad N f [35 cts.], Sabbath School 

00 CWS | Song Book, by R. M. M” 

INTOsH, will be received with a shout by Sabbath 
School children and theirteachers. Decidedly good. 


G f y [$2.50 boards, 

ems of Strauss, 6 300 cio. 
is a book of splendid music that can never grow olc 
and is just the thing to take to watering places. 


Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 

Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York, Phila. 
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